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OCTOBER 1914. 


ARTICLE I. 
BERGSON, SAGE OF THE AGE. 
BY PROFESSOR W. H. WYNN, PH.D., D.D. 


Henri Bergson, the French philosopher, is the latest marvel in 
the realm of philosophic thinking, just now attracting the curi- 
ous and serious attention of all the world. We seem to witness 
in him a veritable astraea redux of those stupendous metaphysical 
problems, that were thought to have been consigned to oblivion 
long ago—recovered under the wand of a new-time magician, 
working his enchantment in quarters that we did not suspect. 

Conceive of a quiet-going professor in the College de France, 
lecturing to great crowds of students and admiring disciples 
coming in from the four winds, but as shy and retiring in man- 
ner as was Immanuel Kant—Kant, who revolutionized the think- 
ing of our modern world, and was practically “master of those 
who know” until Bergson came. Kant was a little wizened-up 
man, of shrinking habit, with scarcely a trace of self-conscious- 
ness in all the wonderful thinking he did, in the way of uncover- 
ing the mysteries of the human mind. And yet on those stoop- 
ing shoulders, by common consent of the learned world from 
that day to this, there rested a brain of larger calibre than had 
hitherto been known among men. 

And now comes Bergson to contest that distinction with Kant ; 
to supersede Kant; to declare, not vauntingly, and with no air 
of self-gratulation in the announcement he makes, that the reign 
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of Kant is at an end. There is in Bergson no boastful challenge 
to this effect; no entering the field as a polemic; not the least 
trace of logomachy or controversial bluster, in all the four great 
books he has thrown upon the world. Simply, he has made a 
discovery in the matter of method, whereby these great prob- 
lems may be hopefully approached—like all great discoveries 
very simple in itself, but getting free course, only, by clearing 
an immense mass of traditional rubbish out of the way. 

Now, it is in this matter of clearing that the supreme wonder 
of Bergson’s way of thinking makes itself known. His erudi- 
tion is phenomenal, and he has the rare faculty of putting it 
before the reader in a remarkably lucid and captivating style. 
It is seldom, indeed, that such abstruse subjects fall into the 
hands of men, who can get them out of the dry light of the un- 
derstanding, into the warm glow of the aesthetic sense, where 
they shall live, and move, and sway, and comfort, as well as 
shine. Bergson is a master here. 

The situation was something like this: On the hither side of 
Kant’s marvelous achievement in things of the mind, the bio- 
logical sciences had broken in upon the world, and made an epoch 
of overpowering splendor, absorbing the best energies of the best 
minds for half a century straight along. Meantime the old 
Kantian problems were thrown into the shade. Metaphysics 
were retired; often scouted; occasionally kicked into limbo un- 
der the rude thrust of some vulgar lampoon; the New Psychology 
was put in its place. But it was an Argonautic expedition— 
this venture against the reigning school of metaphysical thought 
—coming back with ships heavily laden with the stolen fleece. 
Herbert Spencer undertook to show the world, how the universe 
had been evolved from a plenum of primordial and homoge- 
neous force, into the cosmos we now see, without recourse to 
Kant’s categories, or Hegel’s ideal fabric of dialectic dreams. 
He, following the example of Comte, would put the old meta- 
physics clean out of doors, and, not satisfied with this, would 
pelt it into powder when thus rudely dislodged. 

Herbert Spencer’s system was a marvel of scientific colloca- 
tion and constructive skill. The mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse has never had a champion so magnificently equipped. But 
it is a fact that the two fundamental postulates on which his 
system was builded, had been spirited over from Germany, from 
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those very schools on which he affected to look with scorn. The 
“Unknowable” and “Evolution” were ideally elaborated in the 
schools of Hegel and Kant, and had been taken over into Eng- 
land before Spencer’s philosophy had the courage to call them 
her own. The “Unknowable” was the logical negative of Kant’s 
system ; “Evolution” under the title of a “Becoming” was Hegel’s 
way of formulating his advance on Kant. Now Bergson can be 
certain of his discovery, only by being familiar with the immense 
territory in the philosophic and scientific worlds, over which 
Kant’s system had held sway. Not only familiar, but he must be 
able to handle with ease the vast material which the biological 
sciences have put in his way. 

And how does he do it? Well, it is a literary feat, besides 
being what seems to many of us a complete discomfiture of 
Kant’s “Unknowable,” and of the vicious method, whether of 
science or philosophy, which puts God and free will—in other 
words “reality,” as technically used in all the schools—beyond 
the pale of human apprehension, and brings down upon our re- 
ligious aspirations a weight of agnosticism from which we can 
never hope to emerge. 

How does he do it? You must pick up his “Creative Evolu- 
tion,” and see for yourself. That we are not over sanguine in 
our judgment of this book, when we pronounce it the most epoch- 
making contribution to the higher thinking of our age that has 
anywhere appeared, it occurs to us to say, that in this opinion 
we do not stand alone. Prof. William James was invited by the 
University of Oxford, a little before his decease, to address the 
wise heads there, on “What of the Night”—to say at what point, 
in his judgment, our present day philosophy had arrived. His 
lectures there were mainly an eulogy on Bergson—telling of 
what that modest man had accomplished in the last twenty 
years; the secret of it; the charming manner in which he com- 
mends his message to the world. “Open Bergson,” he says, “and 
new horizons loom on every page you read. It is like the breath 
of the morning, and the song of birds. It tells of reality itself, 
instead of merely reiterating what dusty-minded professors have 
written about what other previous professors have thought.” 

“Tt tells of reality itself”—-underscore those words. Reality! 
Reality! It is the one great quest of philosophy, and science, 
and religion—ultimately the great Reality, that lies behind and 
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envelopes the manifold phenomena with which we are conversant 
all our days—we must know that, in some way of satisfying ap- 
prehension, or we are the victims of an immitigable cosmic 
_ fraud. Until Bergson entered this field, all the orthodox form- 
ula of science and philosophy interdicted Reality to the thinking 
mind—shut it up, with Kant, behind grim logical doors, that 
were thought to be forever barred. Of course, when we speak of 
reality, in the metaphysical sense, we mean the fundamental life 
of the world; we mean God, and the free personality of man 
which the use of that vast terminology always involves. Berg- 
son has found a key that opens that door. 

Briefly it was this: Of the two great categories of “time” 
and “space,” Kant failed to see, that psychic processes, as being 
living processes, could take place only in “time,” and that, there- 
fore, time is but the increate life of the universe, beating on for- 
ever in a continuous, unbroken, creative flow, in the main cur- 
rent of which we, free beings, are destined forever to remain. 
In his own words, Bergson “finds in concrete duration the very 
stuff of reality,’ and of this we may satisfy ourselves, even 


when we are not able to mount high enough on the logical ladder, 
to look out on the problem with the sweep of vision that was his 
to exercise—by noting certain great crises of feeling and insight, 
which come to us, now and then, in living out the brief round of 
our mortal years. 


CREATIVE DUALISM—-MATTER AND MIND. 


In effect, this great man announces a discovery to the world 
of startling and revolutionary import—no other than that the 
veil between matter and mind had been rent in twain. 

Here we were, body and spirit, all in one organism, but with 
two sets of conscious phenomena that could not be made to co- 
alesce in a common base. Thought and memory, on the one 
hand, flesh and blood on the other; they run on together; they 
are somehow interdependent but neither will consent to let the 
one swallow the other up. And so there is a dualism there, 
which the common consciousness refuses to dissolve—the com- 
mon consciousness , the way in which you and I, who are not 
philosophers, are wont to think—we stubbornly hold on to the 
separate existence of body and mind. 
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But the philosophers, the psychologists, men whose range of 
observation and insight is immeasurably in advance of anything 
of the kind in the common man, and who have the subtleties of 
logic always at their command—these men are entitled to cor- 
rect the common consciousness, if, indeed, such correction is pos- 
sible to be made. 

To this end great schools have been formed on either side of 
the line; on the one side, to show that it is all mind and no mat- 
ter; on the other, that it is all matter and no mind. And why 
not? The transition from matter to mind, or from mind to 
matter, had been so long attempted by men of transcendent 
genius, without the faintest glimmer of success—a pons assino- 
rum it was thought to be, which only fools would undertake to 
cross. The only thing remaining to be done by those who would 
approach the problem in the use of the methods which science 
applies, would be to spin upwards a universe of matter, or to 
. spin downward a universe of mind. And so, until recently, the 

great schools of monists, on either side of the line, have had 
pretty much everything their own way, in these regions of scien- 
tific research. The extremes of Hegelian idealism and Berke- 
leyan acosmism, saw all matter fading off into mind, against 
which, as we might expect, there was to be a powerful reaction, 
when the age of the physical and biological sciences should have 
come on, to claim the whole mental horizon as its own. 

Now the effect of this renaissance of science, as we all recall, 
was to put materialism in the professor’s chair, and dismiss the 
imposing systems of German idealism, decorously or indecor- 
ously, as the mood might prompt, and install the New Psychology 
in its place—a school proposing to attack our human problems 
from a neurological base. Simple and summary were the meth- 
ods of this school. All psychic processes must be followed up 
closely in their vibratory round of afferent and efferent nerves, 

‘and they will yield their secret, it was thought, in the patho- 
logical changes that were observed to take place in the neural 
mass. The venture was, to penetrate, at all points of the com- 
pass, the tangled wilderness of the nerves, and possibly, here and 
there, we might come out in the open, with our problem of mind 
at least proximately solved. 

Now it will not be unfair to that school to say, up to the 
time of the arrival of Bergson, they threw not the faintest ray of 
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light on the heart of the mystery, though illuminating greatly 
as we must confess, the neural scabbard in which that mystery 
is sheathed. In saying this we mean no disparagement of the 
brilliant and life-long labors of Prof. William James, in this 
country, and of the equally eminent services of F. W. H. Myers, 
in England. Simply, they were never able to see what we might 
call spirit in man, release itself from the vibratory mass in 
which it was thought to move. Mind with them was sensation 
—all the time sensation, an affection of the sensory intensified 
into perception on the one hand, and deposited as memory, on 
the other by repeated residuary modifications of the neural mass. 
Above the neural mass they were never able to rise. 

In opposition to all this, we must insist, that it is essential to 
our conception of mind or spirit, as distinguished from matter, 
that there be free will and memory in some sort of exercise—at- 
tributes which inert matter cannot have. We all know how hard 
Prof. James tried to persuade himself, and others, that he had 
found something like free will in the phenomenon of “inhibi- 
tion,” for example, that trick of the nerve centers that would de- 
lay the current on its way out from impact to act; and yet it was 
never anything more than a kind of “loosened determinism” that 
he was wanting us to call by that name. In the end, we had to 
be satisfied with the absurd postulate, that “all voluntary move- 
ment is reflex,” manifestly a downright contradiction in terms. 

And so as to memory. We recall a concession of John Stuart 
Mill—his philosophy would give him “but one world, and that a 
world of matter”—but that with him “memory” was a stubborn 
protest against every attempt to make mind a modification of 
matter—a dilemma which he himself could not escape, by his 
sapless definition of consciousness as “the permanent background 
for sensations,” when these were making their predestined round. 

But just now in the midst of our confusions, we hear a knock 
at our door. It is Bergson, with a startling message on his 
quiet lips. He has seen spirit emerge from the neural mass— 
free will clothed in the category of “time”; and “memory” visibly 
taking up its position outside the cortical walls. “Memory is 
spirit.” “In duration we find the very stuff of reality, and pre- 
eminently the free will”—these strange propositions were never 
before formulated in the language of the schools. If you would 
challenge them, you must be familiar with the exceedingly subtle 
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and diversified data on which they are made to rest, and you will 
come out of the discussion with the resistless conviction, that 
you have everywhere seen the hand of an incomparable master at 
work. 

One thing is clear, we are prompted to say, after having pa- 
tiently followed this great man’s discussion, through the lumi- 
nous highways and by-ways of his masterful research—that if 
his discoveries are valid, they involve the most radical revolution 
in our ways of thinking on these subjects, that the world has ever 
known. 

For one thing the strong-holds of materialism will be taken 
by storm. Determinism, which is but fatalism in disguise, will 
have to be given up. And as to Oriental “illusionism,” its im- 
memorial mortgage on the religious gropings of mankind will 
have to be foreclosed. Neo-Buddhism, which has crept in, like 
a “twilight solace,” upon the shattered nerves of our Occidental 
unrest, will have to gather up its nostrums, and be gone over 
seas. All schools of monism, whether on the side of matter or 
of mind, will have to close up their doors, and acknowledge in- 
solvency for lack of merchandise in which to deal. 

Especially those newer forms of asceticism, which profess to 
have found a panacea for all our human ills, in the sovereign 
dogma of the nihilism of matter—well, they cannot consistently 
refuse to enter Bergson’s lecture-room, and hear him patiently 
through, in his effort to establish the reality of matter on the 
same foundation as the reality of mind, by giving them both 
their alloted places in a scheme of “becoming” which the great 
philosopher has otherwise designated as the evolving process of 
the creative goodness of God. 


EVOLUTION CREATIVE, NOT MECHANICAL. 


Doubtless the term “evolution” has been somewhat over- 
strained. It is on everybody’s lips; a watchword with the man 
of science; a key to the cosmos among the representative think- 
ers of widely divergent schools; bandied about pedantically on 
the tongues of empirics, who know enough of it to make them 
intrusively iconoclastic and vain; taught in the universities; 
taken for granted by the theologians; idealized in literature; 
burlesqued in the rough-and-tumble vocabulary of the slang of 
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the streets. No word of scientific import has had a history of 
this kind—has gone so far, and lent itself so freely to use and 
abuse, indiscriminately, on the tongues of men. 

And yet it was a formula of frayed fringes all the time. Up 
to this moment it has never been settled on a foundation that 
could be reckoned on as absolutely secure. One of its most dis- 
tinguished exponents is authority for saying, that every fresh 
statement of it might count on a lease of about five years. It is 
a case of a great truth with a penumbra of uncertainty hanging 
about it, which every now and then threatens an eclipse. It is 
beset with perils on two sides; on the side of science itself, on 
the one hand; and on the side of cosmogony, on the other. 

Evolution, scientifically defined, is the deriviation of all forms 
of life, by gradual modification, from earlier and simpler forms, 
or from one primordial fundamental form. To set the great 
formula securely on its feet, the man of science must be able to 
trace the process, without break, through all its complex rami- 
fications, from the bottom up—without break, we say, because a 
single hiatus will witness the hypothesis dangling in the wind. 
And it must be granted, that the great doctrine of the “corre- 
lation of force”—a well-established, indisputable law in physics 
—furnished a fair presumption that there may be no missing 
link; that the hope may be reasonably entertained, that, some 
day, the lacking phenomena will leap into place. But meantime 
it is in accord with the ethics of science, to be becomingly modest 
in its claim; to hold back its enthusiasm from rushing dogmati- 
cally into the breach. 

It was on the side of cosmogony, however, that the great form- 
ula was subjected to its heaviest strain. It was a theory of crea- 
tion which strangely omitted all reference to a creative energy, 
a vis a tergo, as an @ priori condition of the process, either ascer- 
tained or assumed. Of course, creation by a process of any 
kind, must antagonize, once and for all, the old idea of a fiat 
creation—God, standing off in the emptiness of eternity, and 
calling worlds into being by His simple word of command. That 
was anthropomorphism, otherwise poetry, helping the human 
mind to get some sort of conception of the beginning of things; 
a provisional picture, so to speak, until such time as science 
should come to our assistance, in reading the record which she 
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finds inscribed on the tablets of the earth and the sky, and in the 
runic revelations of the brain of man. 

In due time science found a key to that record—or thought 
she found a key—in the hypothesis of an evolutionary process, 
coming out of an inconceivable beginning, and going on under 
the very eye of observation, according to the law of the integra- 
tion and differentiation of a primordial force. Force! Force! 
—the All-Force !—the ultimate reality, so far es science was con- 
cerned was this ,primordial All-Force, out of which the universe 
was evolved. We are amazed, when we come to think of it, at 
the amount of research and constructive ingenuity lavished, 
through the long years of heroic industry, on this theory of 
creation, appropriately called the mechanical view. There was 
brought to it a display of intellect, and a disinterested devotion 
to the leadings of science, that we can call by no other name 
than the morally sublime. 

The effect was to compel our assent to a cosmogony by some 
kind of evolution, and to require of us to give up, once and for 
all, the old idea of creation by an instantaneous exercise of the 
omnipotent will. But the kind of evolution?—up to this mo- 
ment the answer to this question has been shadowed by a cloud 
of impenetrable doubt. After Mr. Spencer had built his im- 
posing system on “the integration of matter, and the concomi- 
tant dissipation of motion,” the world looked on with wonder, 
and for a time, it would seem, with silent assent. But a second 
thought suggested that “matter and motion” could not certainly 
be an adequate formula for tixe subtler phenomena—life and 
mind for example—that were to claim a preponderating rank in 
the ascending scale. Between inert matter and living organisms 
there was an impassable gulf, which Mr. Spencer’s vast ingenuity 
was not able to span. The soil, for example, and the living seed 
it holds within its embrace; matter and motion are in the soil— 
chemistries are there—and they will lend themselves freely to 
the sprouting and growth of the fecundating seed. But they did 
not make the seed—Mr. Spencer’s massive induction gives no 
hint of any such thing having ever gone on in the material 
world. 

But the great difficulty lies here: We are bound by the very 
nature of our thinking, as Aristotle long ago saw, to make that 
which was last, first; to carry down that which was highest in 
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the scale of evolution to be a tacit “prius” in the process when 
begun. Life and mind, for example,—manifestly these are at 
the top of the scale; by supposition they must have been tacit at 
the bottom, when the scale began. Unless, indeed, Mr. Spencer 
could show, that the so-called life and mind are but subtler 
modifications of the “matter and motion,” which, according to 
him, have the whole field to themselves. He tried to do this, 
but of course he did not succeed. 

The great man had scarcely laid down his pen when his fail- 
ure was recognized by those, even, who had followed him most 
ardently in the development of his scheme, and what was hailed 
as our New Psychology, caught up the broken thread. This was 
a concession in itself—psychology taking hold of the handles of 
the plow—that something more than matter and motion was 
necessary to be a constructive energy in building up the worlds— 
something in the nature of life and mind. But, until recently, 
the great masters in this line of research, also, could not release 
themselves from the inveterate “determinism” that kept these 
higher energies running the round of the homogeneous dog-trot 
of time and space. 

Until recently ?—the reservation points definitely to the advent 
of Bergson, who proposes a dynamic for evolution, which he says 
may be discovered in certain psychical processes, which proceed 
in relative detachment from matter and force. In the end it is 
the life-impetus, the elan vital, to which he introduces us as the 
creative energy that is building up the worlds. Why not? Evo- 
lution cannot be self-evolved—cannot—cannot—let us fix this 
forever in our minds—and yet on this absurd hypothesis, me- 
chanical evolution is fated to rest. Let us wipe out that word 
“mechanical,” and put the adjective “creative” in its place, and 
we are assured by those who have traveled that way, under the 
incomparable leadership of the great discoverer himself, that if 
will make all the difference, for us, that there is between “Crea- 
tive Evolution,” and no evolution at all. 


A METAPHYSICAL TOUR DE FORCE. 


As already indicated, Bergson insists on two ways of study- 
ing any object, from the outside and from the inside, conceptu- 
ally and intuitively, the one giving relative knowledge, the other 
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lect is evermore climbing the shining but unending stairway of 
absolute knowledge, but both processes mutually reciprocating to 
bring reality fully in view. 

His fundamental postulate is, that reality, meaning thereby 
the final truth with regard to anything, cannot be reached by a 
conceptual route, that is to say, by such logical formula as the 
intellect may frame. Heretofore both science and philosophy 
have been limited to that route—have been laboriously climbing 
the ladder of concepts, with the expectation of finding reality at 
the top. Concepts, as we know, are the general formula into 
which our observations and experiments, with regard to any- 
thing, are intellectually condensed. They are never final. They 
have always a margin of uncertain significance, which invites to 
further researches, the effect of which may be to modify greatly, 
or wholly replace, to-day’s formula with the new light that the 
added information of the morrow will bring. 

In this manner science and philosophy have, together, been 
making their way onwards and upwards, in what they have ven- 
tured to call progressive conquests in the realm of reality, step 
by step, through the long centuries of patient research and in- 
defatigable tug. It was natural to think that this must go on 
forever—just climb and climb, the grip of the forward hand giv- 
ing way when the other hand had safely lodged itself on another 
grip. Now Bergson charges, that the climb is unnecessarily 
difficult and discouraging, and may make no substantial head- 
way, because the intellect is alone at work—there is another 
faculty in the human mind, whose office it is to bring in light 
and inspiration to the climber all the way up. 

Technically the business of the intellect is to make concepts, 
being functionally limited to the study of its objects exclusively 
from the outside, in order to subserve the practical needs of the 
present hour—needs peculiar to the stage of social life at any 
time attained. It is the high note of this way of thinking that 
the intellect and matter, in the economy of the universe, are 
genetically allied—come up together, so to speak, as co-ordinate 
products of the elan vital in building up the worlds—so that it 
is in vain to hope, over the highways of the intellect proper, to 
transcend the material limits of the world in which we live; or, 
what is the same thing to say, spirit, which we somehow think we 
are, can never be arrived at over that logical route. The intel- 
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the tower of Carbonek, expecting in vain to have a vision of the 
Grail at its dizzy heights. In plain language, the intellect can- 
not do what it is the exclusive function of this “supra-conceptual 
intuition” to do, to wit, get inside the object, and know it from 
being it, by the momentary coalescence, so to speak, of our life 
with its. 

Can that be done? Is there a faculty of that kind? Well do 
we understand how it is in the heart of many a one, at this junc- 
ture of the discussion, to throw down the book with the cry of 
“Mysticism!” “Mysticism!” the hissing sibilant lingering sa- 
tirically on the lips. He will have none of it; it discredits the 
intellect and puts a vapory shadow in its place. But we must make 
haste slowly when considering this point. Mysticism is never 
wholly contraband in the world of mind. Moreover it inclines 
us to a patient hearing of the great master on this subject, when 
he states, with convincing clearness, how these two movements of 
the mind are co-ordinate to one another. We can never go from 
concepts to intuition, but from intuition to concepts the way is 
always open, and indeed must be, if intuition is to have any office 
at all in the operations of the human mind. 

Here is a psychological law which every man’s experience may 
verify, and which the long history of discovery will elucidate on 
a stupendous scale. But yesterday we were saying to one another 
that, in spite of the elaborate researches of our New Psychology, 
and the loudly bruited wonders of the subliminal self, the mys- 
tery of discovery was yet unsolved. We were satisfied to say, or 
to think, that discovery was the last step on the stairway of con- 
cepts, the final landing, so to speak, forgetting that concepts can 
never reveal anything new, no matter to what etherial altitude 
their climbing may be pushed. 

Consider for a moment how it goes with ourselves. On some 
scheme of invention, let us say, we have gone on plodding for 
days and weeks and months and years, perhaps, in patient obser- 
vation and experiment, putting this and that together, and tak- 
ing them apart; applying one well known principle for a time, 
and then another, until our worry over failure has exhausted our 
resources, and we throw down our implements, and think seri- 
ously of giving the whole thing up. Meantime there was an un- 
conscious connatus, a straining, so to speak, in the direction of 
the dim intuition which was beforehand with us, in impelling us 
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to make the attempt. But after repeated discomfiture our spirits 
droop. One day, when we were thinking of something else, or 
lounging around leisurely at loose ends, the secret drops itself, 
unheralded, into our mind, and we rush around wildly in our 
joy, like one who has lost his head. And, indeed, if the head 
shall stand for the intellect technically conceived, it is scarcely 
a metaphor to say that the intuition found its occasion when the 
head was not in the way. 

How long had Newton, that great intellect, wrestled heroically 
over his stubborn mathematics, plying them this way and that, 
if, peradventure, he might compel them to do what they never 
can do—bring into the inquiring mind something new—how 
long? It was only when he had temporarily wearied with his 
mathematics, and was sitting composedly under the shade of his 
orchard trees, that the secret came to him in the form of a falling 
apple with never a mathematical formula inscribed on its inno- 
cent rind. 

We venture to say that all bona fide discoveries come in this 
way. Just now we cannot recall a single exception to this rule, 
in science, in mechanics, in art, in letters, and in all the wide 
range of what we may call the ideal world. Why? Because, in 
the very nature of the case, the concept, however laboriously you 
work on it, can never give to you anything new. As being a 
process of analysis, it is always at work on that only which was 
given, and must come out every time with, at best, a readjust- 
ment of that which it had when it went in. Whereas that which 
intuition siezes is something new, which we must label “reality,” 
to set it off from the phenomenal material in which the intellect 
must work when acquitting itself in its own name. 

Suppose, now, it is the “ultimate reality” we are wanting to 
know; the perduring behind the transient ; the indivisible life of 
the universe; the creative energy that is building up the worlds; 
what religious people think of under the name of God. It is a 
fact which no one acquainted with the history of philosophy will 
venture to dispute, that all the great systems from Descartes on 
down, taking in Kant and his group, and Herbert Spencer and 
his group, being altogether conceptual in their mental habit and 
apparatus, had to confess their inability to grasp a matter so 
vast—they had no concept large enough to take it in. But they 


must have it—that was the peculiar dilemma in which they 
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tossed—they must have it, and proceeded to make it problemati- 
cal, that is, they lugged it in hypothetically, on the tramway of 
“faith,” until positivism and agnosticism came along to tear up 
the track. Into this reservoir of agnosticism all the great con- 
ceptual systems inevitably pour—a Niagara of nescience into 
which all morals and religion are incontinently plunged. 

In this condition of things, is it any wonder that we should 
listen with interest to Bergson, telling us how we may escape 
agnosticism, and the moral blight that follows in its track, by a 
magnificent tour de force, whereby we transcend, by a forceful 
wrenching of the will, as he suggests, the limitations of the con- 
cept, and on the wings of “time” sweep the goal of reality, losing 
ourselves, momentarily, in the current of “concrete becoming,” 
which the indivisible life of the universe really is! Who can ob- 
ject? As for ourselves, so long accustomed to look for these 
illuminating fiashes to the fertilizing incubations of the subli- 
minal self, it may take a somewhat painful effort to tear our- 
selves away from this, and put ourselves forcibly into the ever- 
flowing mid-current of this river of life. Im any event, it is 
around this point that the metaphysical tournament of our time 
is to be briskly waged. 


ORGANIC SETTING. 


Bergson does not pose as a discoverer, in the sense of having 
called into exercise a long dormant and rudimentary faculty of 
the human mind—simply he gives it an organic setting in a 
scheme of scientific thinking, which heretofore ignored it, or re- 
duced its function to the more or less indistinct movements of 
the intellect of man. It is no new faculty that he brings into 
play, in the light of which reality consents to make itself known. 
On the contrary he urges, that all the great discoveries of the 
past, in whatever line of research, have come upon the startled 
world specifically through this door—surreptitiously, of course, 
because no such door was supposed to exist. In his “Introduc- 
tion to Metaphysics,” we have this noteworthy statement: “This 
inversion”—meaning the exercises of the intuition—“has never 
been practiced in a methodical manner; but a profoundly con- 
sidered history of human thought would show, that we owe to it 
all that is greatest in the sciences, as well as all that is perma- 
nent in metaphysics.” In this sense Bergson is a discoverer in 
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the metaphysical realm in direct line of succession with, but in 
advance of, his immortal antecedents, Plato, Descartes and Im- 
manuel Kant. 

It is customary, in certain quarters, to dismiss him with the 
cordial compliment, that he is a genuinely philosophical thinker, 
and that he has the phenomenal power of putting his subtle dis- 
quisitions into choice and luminous phrase. Lean eulogy this is, 
for it is not in that limited capacity that he seeks to be known 
It were a poor satisfaction for an explorer, gone in search of 
new lands, to come back with the glowing report that he had 
sailed safely through perilous seas, and made his home port 
without accident or loss. His skill as a navigator has only a 
passing interest for us—we want to know whether he has touched 
upon a new continent, and where, and what evidence he can fur- 
nish us of the truthfulness of his report. 

Bergson is a discoverer in the realm of metaphysics, and it is 
due him, as confessedly a master mind, that we look dispassion- 
ately into the validity of his claim. We are in a universe of 
mystery, and the mind of man is invited to go in quest of its 
secret, with the assurance that all effort in that direction, if sin- 
cere and resourceful, shall have its measure of success. And so, 
from the very dawn of civilization great minds, philosophers and 
scientists, have been down at the task, making contributions, 
here a little, and there a little, toward the proximate solution of 
a problem that can never be finally compassed by the intellect of 
man. 

Now, it may sound strange, but it is a matter of fact, that 
Bergson is the very first one of all that great galaxy of philoso- 
phers that have flamed out so brilliantly in our intellectual sky, 
to make this “fluidity of truth” the keynote of his thinking— 
this idea, that as the evolution of life is going on continually, no 
system of philosophy can ever overtake it—nay, the very pur- 
pose so to pursue it must meet with defeat. Over and over 
again, he has reminded his critics, that he is not propounding a 
new “system” to the world, but rather a new “method,” whereby 
life’s baffling problem may be progressively approached. The 
“systems,” as he uses the term, are all conceptual in their appa- 
ratus, and fall short of reality, therefore, because, simply, that 
kind of a plummet will not fathom so deep a sea. 

Reality !—let us keep in mind the technical significance of 
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that term. By it we always mean the ultimate unity in which 
the multiplicity of phenomena inheres; the One; the All; or, 
except for the peculiarly religious reference, we might as well 
say, God. Now, accepting “evolution,” or “becoming,” as the 
law of life, as we witness its unfolding in the vegetable and ani- 
mal worlds, philosophy, in the lead of its conceptual analysis, 
has always, as we know, looked askance on reality; shied off from 
reality ; covered it up with a logical shield; and, as a last resort, 
agreed to call it the “Unknowable,” being careful to write the 
august word with a capital “U.” ‘To us religious people, this 
has always had the seeming of putting God out of His world, 
although Herbert Spencer, the high priest of the “Unknowable,” 
resented the imputation with a ponderous pen. 

Nevertheless there it was—against this shadowy divinity we 
could not help feeling a shuddering recoil. To the common 
mind the upshot of mechanical evolution, as conceptually wrought 
out, was to cancel the idea of God, and leave us all orphans in a 
wilderness world. Bergson felt that, in all such matters, the 
seed of the truth was to be found in the unsophisticated dictates 
of common sense. Every man was cherishing warmly in his 
heart this idea of reality, and the consciousness of free will— 
just the tremendous soul-interests which the conceptual systems 
of our day were intent on setting aside. 

Conspicuously, mechanical evolution and determinism were 
inchoate in Kant—there in germ—that is to say, his formal cate- 
gories were impotent and blind before those vast popular ideas 
of reality and free will. It was natural, therefore, that Bergson 
should set out foraging in the fields of Kant. Nor had he gone 
far in this direction, until a light sprang up; a discovery was 
made. Kant had put the intellect down to an impossible task— 
the intellect, as distinguished from that higher faculty of mind 
that sweeps around the intellect, and has reality somehow em- 
bosomed in its embrace, and free will, also, and all those higher 
spiritual ideas, which the common consciousness of man will not 
give up. 

In that wide sweep of mind, the intellect was but the brilliant 
nucleus, doing its thinking always in precise terms, after the 
manner of mathematical and logical formula, with the view to 
the practical uses to which our every day activity must be ap- 
plied. But it is limited to phenomena, or, in technical phrase, 
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to the content given in the sense. Whether in mathematics or 
logic, the processes of the intellect are fixed; we find ourselves, 
consciously or unconsciously, beating the round of the syllogism, 
in all the detail of our perfunctory routine; nothing new, except 
as the old may have its parts readjusted to some combination 
which is formally new. 

Discovery, in the true sense of the term, is outside the province 
of the intellect; when this is due, we must bring into play what 
Bergson calls “supra-intellectual intuition,” by which the mind 
moves out of “space” into the realm of “time,” where, in instan- 
taneous flashes, the reality will make itself known. As this is 
the pivot on which Bergson’s philosophy rests, it behooves the 
critic who would pass an intelligent judgment on its merits, to 
put down his shafts precisely at this point. Bergson found all 
the past and current systems at fault in their way of conceiving 
and dealing with our idea of “time” putting it up, after the 
manner of Kant, into the same categorical budget with “space” 
—clearly a radical error, if the distinction between matter and 
spirit is at all to be maintained. 

Now that he has announced it, we see at once, that space is 
inseparably bound up with matter—matter molecular, always, 
and infinitely divisible, in whatever shape we may conceive it re- 
fined. Matter is static in space—it will stay still long enough 
to let you put your measuring formulas on it, to see how long it 
is or how much it will count for as a ponderable mass. Not so 
with “time” as it appears in our psychic states. Time is a con- 
tinuum—that is to say, an unceasing flux; has no beginning and 
no end; cannot be cut up into sections, and, in these particulars, 
is fundamentally antithetical to our idea of space. 

Here was the key. Bergson will find reality, or spirituality— 
for the terms are synonymous—in the high realm of the psychic 
order, in “concrete duration” as he calls it, where the law of 
necessity does not prevail, and the free “elan vital” has the right 
of way. The distinction between the dynamic and the static is, 
in this way, brought to light. No attenuation of matter will 
make it spirit; no refinement of space, or ideal dilution of its 
geometrical formula, will witness its transformation into time; 
no metaphysical jugglery can turn necessity into our crowning 
feculty of unconstrained free will. 
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RELIGIOUS PROGNOSIS. 


“Which way will he turn, when the subject of religion comes 
knocking at his door?”—a question often asked, with reference 
to the trend of Bergson’s philosophy, when reporting itself to the 
high tribunals which religion sets up. To answer that question, 
adequately, would require the pen of the great philosopher him- 
self, and occasionally we hear the rumor that he is seriously con- 
templating putting himself down to exactly this task. Mean- 
time we must content ourselves with conclusions that are largely 
inferential from the decided religious leaning of the ruling 
ideas of his discussion and the hints that he has, here and there, 
dropped out suggestively by the way. 

Let us repeat—Bergson’s philosophy, briefly stated, proposes a 
method for finding reality, and it will help us much to remind 
ourselves, that this quest of reality is the summary aim of phi- 
losophy and religion alike. They both seek reality, and both 
agree to call the ultimate reality God. The main concern of 
religion is to “be perfectly sure of God”—to know God, which 
our Christian oracles define to be eternal life. Philosophy, in 
its better moods, and always in its primary intent, has set itself 
up as the handmaiden of religion, to help settle this conviction 
in unclouded tenure on the human mind—by getting behind the 
fleeting phenomena of sense, to the reality in which they inhere; 
by dissipating illusion; by demonstrating that life is not an 
empty dream. 

But the trouble with philosophy has always been that, when 
it would get down to the business of finding reality through a 
logical route, it invariably came out with no product of that 
kind in its unhesitating grasp; it failed; it became the sport of 
antinomies; it returned with less in its hands than when it set 
out. Here was the predicament. Our common consciousness 
dreams of reality; craves reality; scents reality as an impalpable 
odor on the wandering wind. But it has no scientific assurance 
of it; life may at last end up as the magnificent phantasmagoria 
of a fatuous dream. And the philosophers, Plato, Descartes, 
Kant, Hegel, Sir William Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, Comte, 
Haeckel—after straining their systems to the utmost capacity of 
their formula, have found only an imposing negative, a dead in- 
finity, so to speak, in answer to this instinctive demand. 

It would, however, be unjust to these philosophers, and an 
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affrontery to the high mode of life which they pursue, to say that 
they made no contribution toward the solution of the many and 
profound problems with which philosophy has to do. Bergson 
nowhere intimates a sentiment of that kind. It was not in him 
to depreciate the labors of the past. In all the realm of scientific 
research, we know of no more modest explorer than this same 
French philosopher—no one that used more intelligently, and 
more appreciatively the discoveries his predecessors had made. 
He simply asserts that they all came short of reality for lack of 
method, which method he thinks he has discovered, and which, 
with never a breath of egotism or self-complacency, he now pro- 
pounds to the world. 

It will not be disputed, by those who are liberally read up in 
the history of philosophy, that its attitude toward religion dur- 
ing all these past years, has been, if not actively hostile, always 
and invariably negative and neutral—because—because—to use 
the language of the schools—its methods have been conceptual, 
and Bergson has made it incontestably plain, that it is impossi- 
ble to get at reality through a conceptual route—no more than 
you can hope to get inside of a house, by circulating round and 
round it forever on the outside. From first to last Bergson in- 
sists that reality is approached by “intuition,” and in no other 
way, and everywhere challenges his critics, to make this postu- 
late of his thesis the final and decisive test. 

Intuition, let us understand, not in the sense in which our 
consciousness uses that term with the meaning attached to it by 
the conceptual methods that prevail in the schools. Intuition 
means to look at some great matter directly in the face—when 
Kant would use that term, and Schelling, and Hegel , they 
mean, as their systems require them to meaa, a looking from be- 
hind or below the intellect, and therefore, more of the nature of 
an indefined craving or instinct, which does not give: reality, but 
says we ought to have reality and forthwith releases an army of 
concepts to ferret it out. On the other hand Bergson’s intuition is 
antithetical to the intellect; a movement of the mind from 
within instead of from without; not spontaneous, therefore, as 
the lower intuition always is, but resorted to deliberately, by 
what he calls a coercive “twisting of the will.” 

Now as bearing on religion, we must lay special emphasis on 
this “twisting of the will.” Reality, if we are to have it, is not 
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lazily attained; will not break in upon us while we are weaving 
our conceptual schemes ; will not find us out while the hard utili- 
ties are encasing us around. We must go at it with a will—we are 
admonished that it is sometimes “extremely difficult” to face 
about from the ordinary everyday conceptual processes, which 
keep the intellect grinding in utilitarian mills. Of course, the 
road from intuition to concepts is always open and clear, and 
any great discovery made on these intuitional heights will be 
given over freely to the handling of the intellect, to be conceptu- 
ally verified, and carried abroad on conceptual wings. But al- 
ways there is called into exercise the strenuous connatus of a 
stalwart will. 

Now if Bergson were carrying his formulas over into the realm 
of religion, he would find himself powerfully forestalled in this 
conception of the will, which his philosophy makes regnant in 
reversing the current of thought. Religion requires, first and fore- 
most, and beyond everything else, a free personality answerable 
to moral law, over and above the flux of things, and Bergson 
finds this in what he calls “concrete duration,” or, otherwise, the 
mobile reality of psychic states. The inelegant, but exceedingly 
expressive phrase “twisting the will” commits him to this, and 
differentiates his psychic flux from any other kind of flux that 
we have ever known. 

And now, finally, we have to say, that this intuition, consid- 
ered as the conquest of intellectual sympathy, compassed about 
and energized by the sweep and resolution of an heroic will, re- 
minds us very much of our doctrine of Christian “faith,” which 
in our day, has come to mean the deliberate installing of our- 
selves within the life of the Master, rather than in yielding our 
assent to any conceptual rendering of His teachings and His 
work. In any event philosophy and theology are so near to each 
other, that they can lock arms and journey on together, with the 
same heavens over them, and the same widening horizon beckon- 
ing them on. For both of them, there is the glad consciousness, 
of having no more alarm from those learned systems of scientific 
skepticism, and materialism, and monism, and determinism, and 
agnosticism, and pantheism, which have so long held sway in 
the philosophical world—if we have not over-estimated the servi- 
ces of this man, his elan vital has vanquished them all. 

Tacoma, Washington. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE LUTHER FAMILY AT BREKLUM. 
BY REY. A. W. HILDEBRANDT. 


Visitors to Breklum church are generally much interested in 
a plain wooden memorial tablet hanging near the artistically 
carved pulpet. It contains the names of all the ministers who 
have ministered in this church as far back as 1540. 
Wulf Blome heads the column; besides him there are seven 
others who served as priests before the time of the reformation. 
In the year 1524 the first Lutheran minister was installed: Con- 
rad Holm; since that time 16 “Hauptprediger” (head pastors) 
and 24 “Diaconi” (deacons) have ministered there. 

One and the same name occurs three times in succession on the 
tablet: Joh. Hans Breckling till 1621; John Hans Breckling 
till 1830; John. Hans Breckling till 1637. They were father, 
son and grandson. On one Sunday all these three men took part 
in the service, which memorable event was recorded on the back 
of the old alter, now disappeared, with these words: “An diesem 
Thron—Haben gelehret 3 person—Haben gepredigt an einem 
Tag—An diesem Ort—Aus Gottes Wort.” (From this throne 
-—three persons taught—they preached on one day—At this 
place—Out of God’s word). 

The most interesting names follow soon after, namely; Daniel 
Luther till 1683 and Theodor Luther till 1732. They are direct 
decendants of the great reformer. How they happened to come 
to this northern part of Germany is not entirely clear. Daniel 
Luther himself, “magni de stirpe Lutheri,” (of the family of 
great Luther) has left the genealogy of the Luther family, be- 
ginning with Hans Luther, the father of the reformer, and clos- 
ing with his own three sons. We will try to continue this gene- 
; alogy as far as possible. 

The oldest son of Dr. Martin Luther was Johannes, born at 
Wittenberg in 1526. He is the well known addressee“ Hins’- 
chen” of Luther’s lovely letter written from Coburg, June 1530. 
Johannes Luther studied law and obtained a position as “Kan- 
alist” (chancery clerk) at the Saxon court. Later he enlisted, 
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and in the Smalcaldic war we find him as “Fahnrich” (ensign). 
Subsequently he accepted a call to KGnigsberg in the east cor- 
ner of Germany, where he died in 1575 as a counselor of the 
duke of Prussia. 

His son Martin moved from the East to the West. He was 
a merchant at Soest in Westphalen, a town that was famous for 
its steel manufactories. At this place Daniel Luther was born 
February 1608. When Daniel Luther was 41 years old, he was 
elected pastor primarius of Breklum, (1649) in May. Breklum, 
at that time, belonged to the king of Denmark, and as some ir- 
regularities were claimed to have happened in the election, 
Daniel was compelled to go to the Danish capital, Kopenhagen, 
in order to demonstrate the correctness of the election. In this 
he succeeded. After his return he was installed in August. In 
the following year, April 22nd, 1650, he married the widow of 
his predecessor, Margaretha Méllmann. Their marriage was 
blessed with 4 children. The oldest son Theodor, became later 
the Adjunctus and still later the successor of his father. The 
second son, Martinus, died in 1695 as pastor of Delmenhorst, 
not far from Bremen, leaving one daughter, Margaretha Elisa- 
beth, and one son, Martinus, of whom we shall speak later. Both 
died without leaving any children. The third son, Johannes, 
died as a merchant in Kopenhagen; and the youngest child, a 
daughter, Dorothea, married Ketel Lorenzen, of Ellerbiill, near 
Breklum. She died in 1688. 

Unlike his great ancestor, Daniel Luther did not do much 
writing. In fact, I know but of one essay he published. There 
were, at that time, some zealots in the province, well meaning 
men, but fanatics, among them a Magister Fredericus Breckling 
of Handewitt. Against his violent doctrines Luther and some 
other ministers protested. Breckling, thereupon charged Luther 
in his pamphlet: “Triumphus Veritatis” with avarice, pride, 
and drinking. To contradict him Luther, on his part, also wrote 
a pamphlet: “Daniel redivivus.” I have not been able to ob- 
tain a copy of this pamphlet and do not know whether one is 
still in existence. 

When Danie! Luther grew older, his son Theodor was installed 
as his adjunctus, or assistant pastor, in 1673. They lived and 
worked together for ten more years. 

During this period a burglar broke into Breklum church and 
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stole the alms-box, the communion cups, and the church seal. In 
the early morning of the day, when the burglary happened, the 
inn-keeper of the parish inn went across the churchyard to look 
after his horses. His dog accompanied him, ran into the open 
church door, and refused to come out again. On his way back, 
the innkeeper went into the church to get his dog. Other people 
meanwhile, had arrived, detected the deed, and found the inn- 
keeper with his dog in the profaned edifice. He was accused of 
the crime and, according to the judicial procedure of those times, 
put to the rack. Under the torture he confessed himself guilty, 
and was put to death. Seven years later the real culprit betray- 
ed himself in this manner: One night, he was lying in the inn 
on a bench, sleeping. Some guests, who were present, perceived 
that he began to talk in his sleep. They listened and heard 
him say in low German: “Nu is it séven Johr und en Dag, 
sodden ik in Brecklum Kark inbrach” (now is it seven years and 
one day, since I broke into Brecklum church.) He was arrested 
at once, confessed his crime, and met a terrible death. He was put 
into a ton that was spiked , in the inside, with long, sharp nails, 
and in this ton he was rolled about in the churchyard until he 
was dead. The picture of this tormented and torn criminal is 
said to have been kept, for a warning example, on the inner side 
of a door of a niche near the altar. How much of this story is 
true, I do not know. I have copied it from the records of Breck- 
lum church; but the pastor who had copied it from an older 
manuscript expressed his doubt about its exact truthfulness. The 
fact of the burglary, however, is, at least, authentic. 

Daniel Luther died on the 22nd of Nov., 1683, aged 75 years, 
9 months, 9 days. On the southern wall of the aisle in Brecklum 
church there is a large memorial tablet. Its middle part is oc- 
cupied by a picture representing the resurrection of Christ, with 
the inscription: “Because I live, ye shall live also. John 14:19.” 
Above the picture hovers a dove with outspread wings, the sym- 
bol of the Holy Spirit; this again is surmounted by the Cruci- 
fixus, both carved in wood. The picture of Daniel Luther and 
his wife flank the picture, each with a coat of arms below it. 
Under the whole is written: “Zu Gottes Ehren und Zierde der 
Kirche haben dies setzen lassen: H. Daniel Luther, Susatensis 
Westph., 34jahriger Pastor zu Brecklum, welcher selig entschlaf- 
en Ao. 1683 De. 23. Nov., seines Alters 75 Jahr, 40 Wochen; 
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und Frau Margareta Luthers, geborne Mothin, welche selig ges- 
torben 1704, im 86. Jahr ihres Alters.” (To the glory of God 
and the ornament of the church we have placed this: H. Daniel 
Luther of Soest in Westphalia, 34 years pastor at Brecklum, who 
fell asleep in Christ in the year of 1683, on the 23. day of Nov., 
aged 75 years, 40 weeks; and Frau Margareta Luthers, nee 
Mothin, who died in Christ in the 86th. year of her age). 

Daniel Luther’s successor was his son Theodor. He was born 
in January 1651, and was pastor at Brecklum for nearly 59 
years. In the year 1673, (as we have seen) he was made assist- 
ant to his father. At the division of the inheritance he took his 
father’s library for 300 Thaler, which sum, of course, represent- 
ed a much higher amount than a similar sum in our day. In 
1678 he married Dorothea, the 16 year old daughter of Mag. 
Gregorius Michaelis, praepositus and pastor of St. Nicolai at 
Flensburg. Sons were not born to them, only three daughters: 
Sophia, born 1694, married to Paul Bucholz, pastor at Hande- 
witt, 1712; Margareta Dorothea, born 1682, married also in 
1712 to Thomas Nicolaus Brodersen, her father’s adjunct; and 
Elisabeth Catharina, born 1692, married 1714 to Martinus 
Tetaus, pastor at Pellworm. 

Soon after Daniel Luther’s death, between Christmas 1683 
and New Year 1684, Brecklum parsonage burned down. Many 
valuable documents, letters, and writings were destroyed by this 
conflagration, of which casualty Theodor Luther often used to 
complain. 

The character of Theodor Luther was lively, sociable, kind, 
just, and well meaning towards everybody, especially affectionate 
and benevolent towards his relations. 

The power and force of Dr. Martin Luther’s sermons is well 
known; his eloquence was everpowering. Theodor Luther, on 
the other hand, is said to have been but a poor preacher, and of 
his catechizations it is said that they were poor in the highest 
degree (“iiber die Maassen schlecht”). Nor had his parishion- 
ers a high opinion of the scholarship of their “Herr Theodor,” 
as they mostly used to name him, after the Freesian fashion of 
these times. Nevertheless they liked to hear his sermons on ac- 
count of the little stories, with which he used to close them. If 
he was in good humor this little story was followed by still 
another little story ; and if he was in very good humor he regaled 
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his delighted hearers with still a very little story (“noch ein ganz 
kleines Histérchen”). 

He died on the second of Aug 1732, aged 84 years, 6 months 
21 days. The cause of his death was by no means decrepitude, 
but apoplexy. Two weeks before his death he had preached for 
the last time. His assistant pastor and son-in-law, who lived 
with him, had died half a year before, only 30 years old. Mar- 
gareta Dorothea herself had died in 1730, after having suffered 
painfully from carcinoma. She bore her long suffering bravely 
and patiently, was quiet and cheerful to the last, even comfort- 
ing her husband and her father. The widower wanted, on the 
day of his death, to go to the near town of Bredstedt, with a col- 
league, and, before he went, started to cut some bread for his 
children, when he suddenly fell down. Old Theodor Luther, 
who was near, ran to him, threw himself down upon him, and 
tried to call him back to life. When he saw that his efforts avail- 
ed nothing, he admonished the dying man: “Min Sohn, denk he 
an sin Jesum” (my son think of your Jesus). 

On the northern wall of the chancel in Breklum Church, a 
large votive tablet is hanging now, dedicated by Theodor Luther 
and his wife during their lifetime. In this tablet also, as in that 
of Daniel Luther, the middle space is filled by a painting. It re- 
presents the Holy Virgin with the child Jesus and Elizabeth with 
the infant John. Angels surround them and fill the air, singing 
and strewing flowers. On the ground in the grass, pieces of 
broken columns are lying, symbolizing, I presume, the victory 
of Christianity over heathendom and Jewry. On both sides, sep- 
arated from the picture by carved columns, two angels are stand- 
ing with torchesturned downwards. Over their heads are the coats 
of arms of Theodor Luther and his wife and to right and left 
their pictures. Between them the date is inscribed: 1695. Above 
the date stands the text: “The word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” At the bottom of the tablet an inscription states: 
“Zur Ehre Gottes und Zierde dieser Kirche haben dieses setzen 
lassen: H. Theodorus Lutherus, Pastor der Gemeinde zu Breck- 
lum, und Frau Dorothea Luthers, gebohrne Michaelin.” 

One more of the family has to be mentioned, Captain Martin 
Luther, Theodor Luther’s nephew, the son of his brother Martin. 
He was born at Delmenhorst and was a student of theology when, 
because he was a stately and good sized man, he was compelled 
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by force to enlist. In Wiirtemberg he was made captain and 
fought in Hungary and Sicily under Emporor Charles VI. When 
he had been dismissed from the army he retired to Brecklum, 
lived at first with his uncle, but later purchased a small farm in 
the village of Breklum which formerly had belonged to Daniel 
Luther. Here he died 1753 in indigent circumstances. 

In a supplication which he addressed to the king of Denmark, 
shortly before his death, he asks for the special grace and favor 
of a gratuitous funeral. He writes: “The hatred of my name, 
religion, and lineage, which is deeply rooted in all papists, has 
prohibited me from making my fortune, wherefore I have become 
tired of military life and have felt inclined to repair here to my 
nearest relations, to redeem, with money saved abroad, my small 
inheritance in this village of Breklum, which is situated near 
Bredstedt, to establish a modest household, and to live well 
pleased with my God even in afflictions nearly 22 years under the 
sceptre of your majesty’s late father and under your own graci- 
ous and peaceful government.” 

With the death of captain Martin Luther the male decendants 
of the great reformer became extinct in the province of Schles- 
wig Holstein; for Theodor Luther left only daughters, and 
captain Martin Luther never married. 

Breklum, Germany. 
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ARTICLE III. 
HARVEY W. McKNIGHT, D.D., LL.D. 
BY REV. LUTHER DE YOE, D.D. 


It is interesting to recall the circumstances and peoples from 
the midst of which a useful life has come. Harvey Washington 
McKnight was born April 3, 1843, eleven years after the cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of the birth of Washington. 
It was the memory of the virtues of this greatest American that 
led the father and mother to make his name one of the names of 
their boy. He was born five years before the discovery of telegra- 
phy, and twelve years before railroads became a factor in our 
nation’s life. He saw the beginning of many of the greatest 
enterprises the world has attained. 

Dr. McKnight’s father was Captain Thomas McKnight. The 
maiden name of his mother was Margaret Fleming Steuart. 
They were of good Scotch descent and possessed of the old Scotch 
brightness and energy. They lived in a little town that bore the 
family name, McKnightstown, in Adams county, Pennsylvania. 
It lies in the midst of beautiful hills, almost mountains. Here 
the lad remained until he was seven years of age when after the 
death of the father, the mother with her family of eight children 
moved to Jackson Hall, a village a few miles from McKnights- 
town, and similarly situated among hills. The village was suffi- 
ciently near the large cities of the East to make the happenings 
in them of much interest. The nearness and distance of these 
places inspire the thought that with preparation one might some 
day have part in the greater things concerning which the cities 
tell. 

In his boyhood Dr. McKnight began to make himself ready to 
be needed in the larger life. There are living to-day those who 
were children with him, and who remember the gifted, eager boy. 
In play or study or other efforts he pressed to leadership. Early 
in youth he determined to secure an education. Our college at 
Gettysburg was sufficiently near to make the advantage of a col- 
lege education very evident. He determined to bring that ad- 
vantage into his life. 
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. The elder McKnights were to the manor born Presbyterians. 
There was no Presbyterian Church in McKnightstown, but a 
Lutheran Church was located there. Those were the days be- 
fore the High or Low Church parties in the Lutheran Church. 
The congregation in the little town was doctrinally very liberal 
and its form of service was very simple. The father and mother 
wanted a Christian and Church training for their children and 
they were therefore received into the Lutheran Church at Mc- 
Knightstown by the Rev. Benjamin Keller. Doctrinally at that 
time the American Lutheran Church was much more attractive 
than the Calvinistic Churches. At the age of little more than 
twelve, Harvey McKnight vowed his life to Christ and became 
a member of the Lutheran Church near Jackson Hall. This 
vow was a great determining factor throughout the remainder of 
his life. Church membership accepted earnestly is one of the 
most influential facts that can come into our experience. There 
was not a day that his life was not held under the power of the 
obligation he so early took. Until the end of his earthly journey 
he obeyed and trusted the Savior to whom in that little church 
he promised his every power. 

At the age of seventeen he entered the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of our college at Gettysburg. At the time Rev. H. L. 
Baugher D.D., was president. When he left the college the 
buildings of the institution were much the same as they remain- 
ed until twenty years after when he became its president. As a 
student he was noted not only for his unusual gifts and determi- 
nation to succeed, but also for his pleasure in earnest applica- 
tion. In his moral and religious life there was no interim. He 
had a happy time in college but it was always a time that meas- 
ured with the highest honor. His sure loyalty to his Savior car- 
ried him safely through the temptations incident to college life. 
At that time there were not many courses of study proposed to 
the student. The classical was the standard course and this was 
the course he chose. 

In 1862 he became a soldier. His college course was inter- 
rupted by the dreadful war between the North and the South. 
The firing at Fort Sumpter meant that a division had come in 
the nation. Those who felt that the United States must remain 
undivided and that all her citizens must be free must be upon 
one side. Those who felt differently must be upon the other 
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side. In no place was the interest more keen than in the col- 
leges (It was intense). In our college at Gettysburg, Harvey 
McKnight (with all his being) knew that the North was right. 
If that right was to prevail those who knew it must place their 
lives, their all upon their country’s altar. He was ready. His 
noble mother listened to the request of this, her youngest child, 
and of another brother. At a great sacrifice she gave them both 
to the duty that called them. ‘There was no where any truer pa- 
triotism than in the little home near McKnightstown. 

Dr. McKnight first went out in Company B, 138th Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. His position was that of first ser- 
geant. From sergeant he became second lieutenant. The ex- 
periences of war were physically severe upon the young man of 
nineteen. At the close of the year 1862 he was honorably retired 
because of an attack of typhoid fever. By June 1863, he was 
sufficiently recovered to reinlist. He did so with a company of 
college students. This group of young men became Company 
A of the 126th Regiment Pennsylvania Militia. Here he served 
as adjutant. From this regiment he was transferred to the 
210th and from August 1864 to June 1865, he was captain of 
Company D. As captain he was present at Lee’s surrender at 
Appomatox. His military experience was his because of deep 
conviction and was a means of great discipline in his life. His 
religious faith enabled him to make the best use of the tempta- 
tions and opportunities of army life. In all that he afterward 
did he showed the best results that can be gained from a true 
soldier’s discipline. He was loved and honored by those who 
served under him as well as by those who commanded him, 

Though Dr. McKnight’s college course had been much inter- 
rupted, his devotion to his studies however enabled him to gradu- 
ate with his class, the class of 1865. He had already decided 
what his life work should be. He believed his Master called 
him into the gospel ministry. It was to him the highest call 
from the highest profession. The claims of the Presbyterian 
Church were presented to him, but the doctrinal objections to 
that body were too serious to be overcome. The liberal and yet 
sufficiently definite claims presented by our American Lutheran 
Church were more attractive. To these he remained true until 
the end of his life. After entering the Seminary a most tempt- 
ing position was offered him in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
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with which his mother’s brother, General John Steuart was 
prominently connected and of which he became president. The 
position was refused because the young student believed that his 
loyalty to Christ made the ministry in the Lutheran Church his 
life’s work. While in the Seminary his gifts of mind and voice, 
the true ring of his life, his pleasing personality, gave some 
earnest of the wide influence for good he was to exert. Even 
then in speeches or addresses he gave evidence of believing that 
what he said was important. He had the power of leading 
others, also, to know that what he said was important. Those 
who heard him listened to him. He was graduated from the 
Seminary in 1867. 

Then began his career as a preacher. Before graduating he 
had a call to St. Paul’s Lutheran Church at Newville, Pa., an 
important congregation of the Cumberland Valley. In Novem- 
ber, 1867, he was united in marriage to Mary C. Welty of Get- 
tysburg. Her life was a peculiarly loving, earnest power sus- 
taining him in every noble work it was his to undertake. He 
remained in Newville for three years from 1867 to 1870. From 
the beginning of his ministerial work those asscciated with him 
were conscious of the fact that he was a true and most forceful 
preacher and besides a skillful pastor and strong leader. His 
congregations confidently looked to him for guidance into greater 
things. He appreciated the good that had already been attain- 
ed and saw other things that should be done. He possessed un- 
usual power of initiative. He always led every organization at 
the head of which he was into some distinct development. He 
had one great goal in the preaching of the gospel,—the leading 
of men to Christ and Christ crucified, yes Christ risen again. 
With that theme his congregations were unified and inspired to 
aggressive work. The three years at Newville were precious 
years,—the first fruits of his ministry. 

During the war Dr. McKnight’s health was undermined. 
There was no especial organic trouble, but extreme nervous ex- 
haustion. Much to his sorrow (in 1870) he was compelled to 
resign his first charge. For two years he was in business near 
Charlestown, Virginia. He continued, however, to (occasion- 
ally) follow his beloved profession of preaching. At the end of 
two years he accepted an urgent call to St. Paul’s Church at 
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Easton, Pa. His health was better but not at all equal to the 
demands he permitted to be made upon it. 

The people at Easton knew his condition, and realizing that 
there were few men like Dr. McKnight, granted him protracted 
vacations, during some of which he traveled across the continent 
in search of health. A number of times he offered to resign. 
His noble people however were convinced that the good of the 
Church demanded that he should remain their pastor. Their 
kindness filled Dr. McKnight with surest love to them. That 
love was with him until the end of life. Here hundreds were 
strengthened by his manly Christian preaching. Hundreds were 
led to give their hearts to the Savior. When, after eight years, 
in 1880, Dr. McKnight accepted a call to the First Lutheran 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, he and Mrs. McKnight carried 
from Easton memories that were most precious, friendships most 
abiding. 

The work in Cincinnati was carried on in the midst of pecu- 
liar difficulties. Just as everywhere else, Dr. McKnight grasped 
the meaning of the situation, and won the love and the admira- 
tion of his people. During his four years he did much in the 
direction of placing the First Church in line for progressive 
work. His ministry is remembered with joy. 

Early in the year 1884 he was called to Trinity Lutheran 
Church of Hagerstown. He had been in Hagerstown only a few 
months when he was elected to the presidency of Pennsylvania 
College. It was a sorrow to him to (so soon) leave his new field 
and it was only the most earnest solicitation of those who had 
the college at heart that persuaded him to say yes to this call. 
While he preached frequently afterwards this closed his pastoral 
relations. He had gained his success by his gifts, his message 
and his faithfulness in preparation. Now he began his work as 
an educator. This included the administration of an important 
educational institution. He undertook the task with the same 
conviction with which he had undertaken the other important 
efforts of his life. He believed that in this work he was to 
glorify God. He would continue to lead men to Christ and fit 
them for Christ’s service. 

I shall never forget the first Sunday morning I saw him at our 
prayer meeting. His manner, his talk, every thing, led me to 
say, “this man is here because he knows God wishes him to be 
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here.” In meeting such a man one must say, “I must not hinder 
but help him to fulfill his vision.” 

For twenty years he stood at the head of this our oldest Lu- 
theran College in this country. There were certain features in 
the institution’s life he believed were good. Those he would 
perpetuate. The college was a church, a Christian institution. 
This tradition had been finely preserved. This he would con- 
tinue. The bond between the college and the Church never di- 
minished but always grew stronger during the years of his ad- 
ministration. This bond was right and best. He constantly 
guarded the religious influences surrounding the students, know- 
ing that God was first in the formation of character. The pur- 
pose of serving Christ is the glory of every attainment. The 
religious element in the educational life ‘of our institution was 
very dear to his heart. The students who were in the college 
during the years of his administration owe a debt of gratitude 
to him because of the fidelity with which he guarded this fact in 
the institution’s life. 

The courses of study and the standards of scholarship of the 
college had been wisely chosen and carefully attained. To these 
he was always faithful. During the twenty years of his presi- 
dency some new courses were arranged, some new opportunities 
added. These changes were made in a consistent manner. They 
represented no violent but only wise expansion. It was a pleas- 
ure to Dr. McKnight, as far as possible, to retain the professors 
who had been in the service of the college before he came. Gen- 
erally they were men of high character, of unquestioned ability 
and devotion to their different lines of work. He was anxious 
to keep and do that which was for the highest welfare of the col- 
lege. Soon the institution was to him the most important work 
in the world. He made it a matter of importance to almost 
every one to whom he could present its claims. 

Now what did the institution need? Among other things it 
required urgently greater material equipment, such as buildings 
and endowments. He knew this was so and soon what he knew 
others knew also. The work of raising money had always been 
a peculiarly difficult one for our institution,—although there 
were many interested in the institution who had money and could 
give it. Dr. McKnight presented the matter to them in such a 
manner that they understood and many counted it a joy to give. 
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What was accomplished in this direction the first ten years of 
Dr. McKnight’s administration was almost miraculous. First 
the campus needed enlargement and improvement. A glance at 
its condition was an irresistable argument. ‘Twenty-four (24) 
acres were added to the campus, the landscape architect who laid 
out the National Cemetery. was engaged to prepare a “campus 
scheme.” Orderliness was a very part of Dr. McKnight. 

Soon the Church responded to his earnest presentations. The 
college classes doubled and quadrupled in numbers. The need 
of larger building accommodations became imperative. In 1887 
the Board passed a resolution to erect a commodious Recitation 
Hall and the work was urged with energy. Mr. J. A. Dempwolf 
of York, Pa., was chosen architect and under Dr. McKnight’s 
guidance by September, general plans for our beautiful Recita- 
tion Hall were ready and accepted. Events moved rapidly. The 
contract was awarded in December 1887. The bid accepted was 
for $77,457. Afterward additions were made raising the cost 
of the building to $92,855. The corner stone was laid June 
1888. The building was dedicated September 1889, and dedi- 
cated free from debt. That was. Dr. McKnight’s way of doing 
things. What he undertook must if possible be done completely. 
This was for Dr. McKnight a blessed day. He believed that in 
the erection of this building the Kingdom of God would be ad- 
vanced. For twenty-five years it has been an inspiration to all 
who love the college. 

Before Recitation Hall was dedicated, God placed in the mind 
of Colonel John P. Brua the thought of erecting upon the cam- 
pus a memorial to his parents. He suggested the matter to Dr. 
Baum of St. Matthew’s Church, Philadelphia, and Dr. Baum 
and Dr. McKnight mentioned a chapel ‘as a fitting memorial. 
Col. Brua gladly accepted the suggestion. I remember how 
anxious Dr. McKnight was that the chapel should be at the en- 
trance to the college grounds where it would help to tell all who 
came that the institution stood for Christian education. The 
corner-stone was laid in May 1889 and the building was dedi- 
cated September 7, 1890. The building, which cost $16,000, is 
in the later Romanesque style and adds much to the fineness of 
the picture as one enters the college grounds. It helps much in 
telling the story that our plan of education places first emphasis 
upon a Godly character. 
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In 1889 the Board determined to repair the old buildings. 
Dr. McKnight felt it might be difficult to secure the money 
needed and earnestly advised that the repairs should not go be- 
yond the amounts of money secured. The Board was insistent. 
They seemed to feel that so much had been done, anything might 
be accomplished. The old dormitory was therefore repaired at 
a cost of $17,631, the chemical laboratory was built at a cost of 
$9,761, and the gymnasium was made ready at a cost of $10,676. 
It is doubtless best that the improvements were made. The ob- 
ligations have been met. Not a thing has been done that was 
not needed. The repairs made an almost miraculous transfor- 
mation in the appearance of the college; 1884 and 1894 were 
dates that told of great advance for Pennsylvania College. 

Besides the erection of buildings many other excellent things 
were accomplished. The interest of the Church in the College 
had been aroused. Bequests for purposes other than buildings 
came to the institution. In 1888 Mr. William Bittinger left a 
legacy to be used in the founding of a “professorship of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Science.” The legacy finally amounted to 
$21,842. In October 1889 Mr. Peter Graff of Worthington, Pa., 
gave $25,000 to endow a chair in memory of his son Charles H. 
Graff, M.D. The chair is known as “The Professorship of Bi- 
ology and Hygiene.” In 1892 Mr. James Strong of Philadel- 
phia, gave $25,000 to found the “Amanda Rupert Strong” me- 
moral “Professorship of English Bible and Chaplaincy.” Be- 
sides these many smaller bequests were received and added to 
endowments or other funds to which they were designated. In 
1886 the Alumni Association obtained right of representation 
in the College Board. In 1889 the system of notation now in 
use in the college was adopted. Because of the increasing size of 
the classes the plan of determining the commencement program 
was changed. 

During much of this time Dr. McKnight was teaching “In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy.” His teaching was done with 
thoroughness. It seemed as though nothing else occupied his 
attention. These ten years were certainly wonderful years. 

The financial work, at least of the last ten years of Dr. Mc- 
Knight's administration was hindered by certain complications. 
The High and Low Church elements in the General Synod be- 
gan their unpleasant and blighting contentions. Dr. McKnight 
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was most evangelical. He had entered the Lutheran Church 
when no other spirit was known in the Church. To that spirit 
he was ever true. Then during these last ten years, the Semi- 
nary asked that the Church give first attention to its financial 
needs, and that the college limit its appeals. These conditions 
added some burdens to Dr. McKnight’s life. He was anxious 
to pay all obligations created during his administration. He 
was held back by these inevitable and yet it may have been neces- 
sary conditions. I know how he yearned for some of the old- 
time opportunity. 

In 1897 he had the joy of seeing the new dormitory added to 
the college buildings. It cost $19,200 and is planned to be one 
of a series of similar dormitories. In 1898 the houses of the 
professors were repaired. In 1904, his last year as president, 
Dr. McKnight secured $26,000 additional for the institution’s 
needs. During his administration about $170,000 was raised 
and paid out for building purposes; $111,000 was added to the 
endowment fund. 

Largely because of ill health Dr. McKnight resigned the presi- 
dency in 1903. At the request of the Board of Trustees he con- 
tinued acting president until June 1904. 

In the midst of all his labors, he was a true teacher and a true 
friend. He loved the students and they loved him. He wel- 
comed them to his home and his life at the best was theirs. Ex- 
pressions of love from any of them constituted a reward only 
next to that which his own conscience gave. Everything he did 
in the way of rebuke or praise was inspired by love and loyalty 
to his students. In most complete surrender his life was theirs. 

He was a soldier, a preacher, an educator. In each one of 
these great lines he showed himself a true workman. He was 
honest to the core. His methods never included the least suspi- 
cion of underhandedness. In war he was an officer; in general 
church work he was a leader, at one time president of the Gen- 
eral Synod. He was in the course of his ministerial life a mem- 
ber of almost every important committee. As an educator he 
was asked to serve as a valued advisor. Because of his worth he 
received recognition from many individuals and organizations, 
Monmouth College, Ill. gave him the degree of D.D., in 1883; 
Lafayette College, of Easton, honored him with the degree of 
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LL.D. in 1892. While in college he was a member of @K ¥ 
fraternity and always appreciated the love of the boys of Get- 
tysburg Chapter. He was also a member of ®BK the inter- 
collegiate fraternity. In September 1900 he was made a mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia. He was a mem- 
ber of the Battlefield Memorial Association. In 1911 he was 
elected President Emeritus of the college. 

He enjoyed the affection of many. There was, however, none 
who esteemed and loved him as sincerely as those who were near- 
est to him. Those of his home knew as none others how abso- 
lutely true he was, how earnestly Christ was fixed in all his life. 

He was never braver than during the days and months of his 
last painful illness. He never once lost faith in his Heavenly 
Father. He often said his best food was the great passages from 
God’s Word he had committed to memory. He had much of 
God’s Law and Promises in his mind. Any time day or night 
he could meditate upon the precious store. 

On the 29th of May, 1914, his sufferings ended and he slept 
into that better life. The funeral services took place in Brua 
Chapel—a building dear to him. Here the body was laid in 
state for two hours. It was surrounded with a multitude of 
floral tributes and was guarded by the boys of his beloved fra- 
ternity, the @K VW Pres. Granville and the college students did 
all they could to honor the memory of one who loved them. Dr. 
Wagner, pastor of the College Church, Dr. Billheimer, Dr. 
Coover and Dr. Alleman conducted the funeral services and 
spoke words of appreciation and comfort. The body was laid 
in the citizens’ cemetery at Gettysburg, the site of the grave 
having been selected by Dr. McKnight himself. 

This account gives only an outline of a useful life. Its use- 
fulness was due to gifts that were enriched by education and 
earnestly consecrated to Christ Jesus, the Son of God. In the 
midst of some of his papers I found these few lines. They had 
meant much to him: 


“Not myself but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself but the seed that in life I have sown 
Shall pass on to age—all about me forgotten— 

Save the truth I have spoken, the deeds I have done.” 
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“The path of the just is as the shinning light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” Dr. McKnight’s path 
was the path of the just. 

Germantown, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE EVANGELICAL CONGREGATIONS OF THE RUS- 
SIAN EMPIRE. 


BY FELICIAN FRITZLER. 


Prof. V. G. A. Tressler, chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Correspondence, in his report to the forty-sixth biennial 
Convention of the General Synod says: “Constantly and con- 
sistently the life of the General Synod runs in broader channels 
of Lutheran comradeship. We are concerned, therefore, on the 
one hand to live in comity and happiness with our Lutherans at 
home; and equally desirous, on the other hand, to make the old- 
world Lutheranism once more a member of the family. The 
ocean ceases to separate. We must know each other that we may 
act more intelligently and react more naturally.” Prof. V. G. 
A. Tressler cites also a letter from the Lutheran Synod of the 
Volga in Russia. The writer of that letter says: “Help us, 
we pray you, to learn something more about the Lutheran 
Church in America.”.... Thus we hear the echo for Lutheran 
comradeship all over the world. And it seems to us timely to 
give herewith an insight into the present conditions of our own 
Church in the Russian Empire. It might be helpful in reaching 
the hand to each other. 

It lies in the character of the Evangelical-Lutheran Church of 
Russia that unfortunately there can scarcely be any question of 
a “Church-Science” at the present time. In the Baltic provinces 
only is there an Evangelical Nation which under the regular in- 
fluence of Christianity has maintained a coherent national life 
and developed its own Church-spirit and activities. In the other 
parts of the Russian Empire the Evangelical population is 
merely accidental, and has a beginning of Church-life and co- 
operation for religious ends, and is found in colonial groups only. 
The rest, especially in cities, are isolated communities having 
but little in common and determined by the most varied influ- 
ences. There is no unity or common development among them. 
Since the introduction of the Church-Law of the year 1832 the 
Evangelical population of the Russian Empire is united into one 
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body in spite of its great differences of character and of the 
separate settlements, extended over an enormous region. This 
Law can not be overestimated, for it gives the right to speak of 
an Evangelical-Lutheran Church of Russia. But the organiza- 
tion is yet a very weak one and of a bureaucratical character 
being erected on an exclusively consistorial basis, by which the 
Church bears more the sign of a state institution than of a reli- 
gious community. Yet the ministers within the “Propstei” and 
“Consistorial” Synods associate among themselves and have cer- 
tain common interests respecting their work; but these synods 
do not come into close contact with either the church-authorities 
or the congregations. For the Lutheran Church of Russia does 
not know yet of a uniting principle of the “consistorial” and 
“synodical” constitutions. Accordingly, the congregations do 
not take any active part in the administration of the Church at 
large, neither have they a close organic union among themselves. 
There is one common interest only which has united them for 
the last fifty years. They have the following charitable institu- 
tions: (1) “The Evangelical Bible Society,” (2) “The Home and 
Foreign Mission Societies,” (3) “The Fund for the Support of 
the Evangelical-Lutheran Congregations in Russia.” 

On account of limited space it is impossible to consider the 
relation of the Lutheran Church of Russia to Sects, to the other 
great Denominations, and to the State. The treatment on this 
phase of the subject requires that the material be arranged ac- 
cording to the parishes extended over separate localities and 
provinces, and because of this fact a discussion of conditions and 
relationship must be entirely ignored ; secondly, the object of this 
article is to consider only the external features of the Lutheran 
Church of Russia. At the same time we are compelled to ignore 
still another phase which constitutes the very nature of the 
Church, viz., the religious condition within the congregations, 
the value of the Church-Cultus, the private religious devotions in 
the family, the activity of the members in supporting charitable 
institutions, the morality taken in a narrower sense, the exten- 
sion of elementary education among the people, and the pre- 
dominating influence of Christian Ethics. 

According to the Church-Constitution of 1832 the Lutheran 
Church of Russia is under the authority of the State Govern- 
ment of His Imperial Majesty, the Czar of the Russian Empire, 
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and is ruled by the “General Consistory,” i. e., a body of min- 
isters nominated and appointed by the Monarch. 

The General Consistory is extended over 58 States and 8 
Provinces, and has a total membership of 4,069,841 people. It 
consists of 658 parishes, and has 574 churches and 927 chapels 
and missionary stations. 173 parishes have more than 10,000, 
402 more than 2,000, and 83 less than 2,000 members each. The 
following nationalities are represented there: 1,449,278 Ger- 
mans, 136,038 Finns, 991,350 Esthonians, 1,179,700 Lithuan- 
ians, 13,175 Swedes, 24,000 Livonians, 1,000 Armenians, 273,- 
900 Poles, and 1,400 of different nationalities. 

The General Consistory is divided into six Consistorial Dis- 
tricts, namely: (1) The St. Petersburg, (2) the Moscow, (3) 
the Livonian, (4) the Courlandian, (5) the Esthonian, and (6) 
the Warsaw. Each district is divided into Propstei-Districts. 
The propsteien are subdivided into parishes (Kirchspiele). A 
parish consists of one or more congregations. A congregation 
may be divided into two or more “Beichtkreise.” This means 
that such a congregation is served by two or more permanent pas- 
tors, each of them having his communion circle. 

In the line of our discussion the St. Petersburg Consistory 
comes first. The St. Petersburg Consistorial District includes 
all Lutheran congregations of the following States: St. Peters- 
burg, Novgorod, Olonetz, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Vologda, Arch- 
angelsk (with the exception of the congregation of Archanglesk 
City), Pskov, Smolensk, Tchernigov, Poltava, Kiyev, Volhynia, 
Podolsk, Bessarabia, Cherson, Ekterinoslav, Taurida, the south- 
western part of the province of the Danubian Cossacks, and the 
north-western part of the Kuban District located about the Sea 
of Azoph. In general the line of the Consistorial District is 
covered by the boundaries of the different States. 

The St. Petersburg Consistorial District has a membership of 
641,000 people. 390,800 of them are Germans, 133,000 Finns, 
84,000 Esthonians, 26,000 Lithuanians and 6,200 Swedes, while 
1,000 people belong to different nationalities. The fact is to be 
noted that the small number of Evangelical Reformed Congrega- 
tions existing within the boundaries of Lutheran parishes are 
combined with the latter under the care of Lutheran Ministers. 
According to the records published by E. H. Busch in 1862 the 
total membership of the S. Petersburg Consistorial District was 
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244,885. Evidently, the membership increased about 396,000 
since. 

Lutherans of German nationality are found in cities. Thus 
42,000 Germans live in the city of St. Petersburg. Besides, 
there is a great number of them in the country, largely as farm- 
ers settled in colonies. In St. Petersburg and Kronstadt we find 
German immigrants at the very beginning of the foundation of 
these cities. In most of the other cities the immigration con- 
tinued during the nineteenth century, with the exception of 
Narva City, which, originally belonging to Esthonia, was en- 
tirely a German city. The German population of the cities con- 
sists chiefly of civil and military officers, tradesmen, and those 
engaged in manufacturing. There is also a strong class of labor- 
ers made up of the surplus elements of the agricultural colonies. 
* The foundation of the German agricultural colonies within 
the boundaries of the St. Petersburg Consistorial District dates 
back to the year 1766. The oldest colonies there came into ex- 
istence as the result of the economic policy of the Empress 
Catharine II who, through the declaration of July the 23rd, 1763, 
and some following official acts, promised the settlers, coming 
from western Europe, important privileges and continual sup- 
port. Besides the large colonies in the region of the River 
“Volga” three large colonies were founded near the City of St. 
Petersburg. In the nineteenth century settlers from these colo- 
nies founded several new colonies in the States of St. Petersburg, 
Novgorod, and four colonies in the State of Tchernigov. In the 
year 1789, besides Mennonites, two colonies of Lutherans came’ 
into existence. The Emperor Alexander I, in his policies fol-' 
lowed in the footsteps of his grand-mother. Thus in 1804 Ger- 
man colonies were founded in the States of Cherson and Taurida, 
and in 1814 in the State of Bessarabia. In 1816 a considerable 
number of Germans immigrated from Poland and started a now 
colonial settlement in the State of Volhynia. During the revo- 
lutionary period of Poland in 1831 and 1863, the emigration of 
Germans was very large. Also during the late decades a large 
number of German colonists emigrated from the southern part 
of Russia and founded several new colonies in Caucasus and 
Siberia; some of them went to Germany, and others left for 
America. 

The Finns are the natives of the State of St. Petersburg. As 
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subjects of Sweden they became Lutherans, and in the seven- 
teenth century they had their well developed Church system. 
Under the pressure of the Russian Government a great many of 
these Finns joined the Greek Catholic Church, while others re- 
fused to accept this new faith were driven out of their 
country by Russian settlers. To-day the total number of Fin- 
nish Lutherans of the country parishes of the State of St. Peters- 
burg is 111,000. In the City of St. Petersburg we find 16,000, 
and in the State of Clonetz 3,000 Finnish Lutherans. 

A considerable number of Swedes, who belong to the Esthonian 
parish “Roicks,” founded in 1782 the colony Old-Swedendorf in 
the State of Cherson. Over 5,000 Swedes live in the City of St. 
Petersburg. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century from the States of 
Esthonia and Livonia began the emigration of Esthonian Luth- 
erans who founded new settlements in the States of St. Peters- 
burg, Pskov, Novgorod, Yaroslav, Vologda, and Taurida. In 
the city of St. Petersburg there are 23,000 and in the city of 
Narva 8,000 Esthonian Lutherans, most of them belonging to 
the working class. 

The number of immigrants of Lithuanians from the States of 
Livonia and Courland is not very large. They are located in the 
States of St. Petersburg, Pskov, Novgorod, Yaroslav, Smolensk, 
and in the Province of Kuban. Over 7,000 Lithuanian Luth- 
erans live in the City of St. Petersburg. 

The other nationalities, which are represented in Lutheran 
congregations, are: Russians, Poles, Norwegians, Mazurians, and 
even Gypsies. There exists a Russian Lutheran congregation in 
the City of St. Petersburg only. 

The St. Petersburg Consistorial District consists of 117 par- 
ishes, of which 14 parishes have more than 10,000, 84 more than 
2,000 and 19 less than 2,000 members each. Within the boun- 
daries of this district we find 145 Lutheran Churches, of which 
56 Churches are located in cities and 89 in the country. 

According to the language spoken in the different congrega- 
tions they may be divided as follows: 67 German, 16 Finnish, 3 
Esthonian, 1 Lithuanian, 4 German-Lithuanian, 3 German-Es- 
thonian, 2 German-Swedish, 2 German-Finnish, 4 German-Rus- 
sian, 1 Finnish-Esthonian, 5 German-Lithuanian-Esthonian, 4 
German-Finnish-Esthonian, 1 Finnish-Swedish-Esthonian, 1 
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German-Finnish-Lithuanian-Esthonian, 2 German-Finnish-Es- 
thonian-Russian, and 1 German-Finnish-Esthonian-Swedish- 
Russian Lutheran parishes. 

The Lutheran Church is in reality the mother of education, 
and the schools founded by her are of various types: One uni- 
versity with a theological faculty, where our Lutheran ministers 
complete their course for the ministry, gymnasiums, real-schools, 
elementary and public schools. 

Up to the year 1890 all Lutheran elementary schools were 
under the care of the Ministerium of the Interior. By the Law 
of November the 22nd, of 1890 all these schools were put under 
the care of the Ministerium of Culture. 

The relation of Church and school finds its expression in the 
office of “Kuester-Lehrer.” A Kuesterlehrer has a twofold obli- 
gation: he assists and largely represents the minister in the pas- 
toral work, and secondly, he instructs the catechumens in the 
parochial schools. 

There are three classes of charitable institutions: (1) Those 
for supplying spiritual needs—as “Bible Society,” “Home and 
Foreign Mission Societies,” ete., (2) those that minister to physi- 
cal needs—as “hospitals,” institutions for the blind and deaf, 
etc, and (3) those that embrace both the spiritual and physical— 
as “funds for the support of the Lutheran congregations in Rus- 
sia,’ “orphans’ homes,” “kintergartens,’ “homes for govern- 
esses,” ete. 

The Moscow Consistorial District embraces the following 
States: Moscow, Tver, Toula, Kalouga, Razan, Vladimir, Nishny- 
Novgorod, Penza, Tambov, Voronesh, Koursk, Orol, Charkov, 
Saratov, Samara, Symbirsk, Kazan, Vatka, Oufa, Perm, Oren- 
burg, Astrachan, Stavropol, and the provinces of Danube Kos- 
saks, Kuban, with the exception of the north-western part, Te- 
rek, Trans-Caucasia, Tourkestan, and the entire territory of Si- 
beria. 

The Moscow Consistorial District has a membership of 540,- 
978, and is composed of the following nationalities: 492,978 Ger- 
mans, 22,000 Lithuanians, 21,000 Esthonians, 3,000 Finns, 600 
Swedes, 1,000 Armenians, and 400 of other nationalities. 

The great immigration to Russia began already in the vear 
1764. The people came from Germany, Austria, and Switzer. 
land, and were settled in the south-eastern part of the State of 
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Saratov, and in the southern part of the State of Samara, on both 
sides of the River “Volga.” To-day the total number of German 
Lutherans there is nearly 500,000; 36,000 of these Germans live 
in Caucasia, 10,000 in Middle Asia, 4,000 in the State of Oren- 
burg. Nine-tenths of these people are living in large colonies, 
while one-tenth only in larger cities. 

Lithuanian Lutheran colonies are scattered over the Stat+:;: 
Kalouga, Tver, Symbirsk, Samara, Stavropol, Kars, Koutais, 
Tomsk Tobolsk, Omsk, Yeniseisk, Valdivostok, and the provinces 
of Kuban and Terek. 

The Moscow Consistorial District includes 4 parishes of the 
city and State of Moscow, 11 parishes of the other States of the 
European continent, 15 parishes of the Propstei of the west side, 
and 22 parishes of the Propstei of the east side of the River 
Volga (these two places are called the “mountain” and the 
“meadow” side of the River Volga), then, 8 parishes of Siberia 
and East-Asia, and 1 parish of Middle Asia. Accordingly, this 
District consists of 77 parishes, of which 23 parishes have more 
than 10,000, 25 less than 2,000 and 29 more than 2,000 members 
each. In 40 of these the language used is German exclusively, 
while in one parish the Armenian, and in another one the Fin- 
nish language is used. Besides there are 11 German-Esthonian, 
5 German-Lithuanian, 3 German-Russian, 1 Finnish-Esthonian, 
2 German-Esthonian-Russian, 7 German-Esthonian-Lithuanian, 
1 German-Swedish-Finnish, 3 German-Esthonian-Lithuanian- 
Russian, 1 German-HEsthonian-Lithuanian-Finnish, and 1 (ter- 
man-Esthonian-Lithuanian-Finnish-Russian Lutheran parishes. 

The oldest German colonies in “Grusien” were founded by im- 
migrants from Wurtemberg in the year 1818 and 1819. ‘To-day 
there are 19 German colonies with a population of 9,409 Luth- 
erans. 5 churches, and 2 chapels, and 8 schools are located in 
these colonies. 

The Livonian Consistorial District consists of all the Lutheran 
congregations of the State of Livonia. This district is d-vided 
into ten Propsteien: Riga-City, Riga-District, Venden, Volinar, 
Valk, Verro, Fellin, Pernau, Dorpat, and Oesel. In this district 
the following nationalities are represented: 90,000 Germans, 
597,000 Lithuanians, 482,000 Esthonians, and 275 Swedes. 

The German Lutherans live chiefly in the cities of the State. 
The congregations of the city of Riga have about €1,000 mem- 
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bers, the Doerptschen congregations over 6,000, the cities of Per- 
nau 3,500, Veden 1,300, Arensberg 1,000 Fellin 900. Valk 840, 
Verro 700, Volmar about 400, Lemsel 300, and Schlock 100 Lu- 
theran people. 

The Baltic provinces are the territories where we find the old- 
est German settlements. The natives of this country are of the 
Finnish-Urgish and Lithuanian-Slavonian tribes. [sthonians 
and Livonians are an offspring of the Finnish-Urgish tribe, Li- 
thuanian, Semigalls, and Zeels belong to the Lilthuanian-Slavo- 
nian nation. 

In 1180 the German Missionary Meinhard came to the 
Duena (Dvina) River. In 1186 he was nominated bishop of 
Uexkuell. Later on the third bishop of Uexkuell, Albert, estab- 
lished his residence in the city of Riga founded by him. In 1346 
these provinces were captured by the German Orders. And in 
1583 they were divided among the countries of Poland, Denmark, 
and Sweden. Later, in 1645, all three provinces were annexed 
by Sweden, thus being brought under the inflvencz of the Refor- 
mation. The King Gustav Adolph founded the university in the 
city of Dorpat, which soon became the center of Science and Lu- 
theranism. Despite the fact that these territories were formerly 
provinces of Poland and later of Sweden, the German element 
being in fact the best cultured and educated, dominated in these 
provinces, while the Polish and Swedish elements in these States 
disappeared soon after these provinces became States of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

In the Northern War of 1710 Sweden lost these German-Baltic 
provinces which were annexed by the Russian (:overnment. In 
1795 Courland also was added to the Russian Empire. Up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century the entire population of these 
States belonged to the Lutheran Church. But during the years 
of 1845 and 1849 the Lutheran Church lost 60,000 members to 
the Greek Catholic Church of Russia. Only the manifestoes of 
the 17th of April and the 17th of October of 1905, by which reli- 
gious liberty was granted to all Evangelical Churches, made it 
possible for the Lutherans to accept these re-converts. The rea- 
son for joining the State Church was of material character. Be- 
ing disappointed in their expectations they went back to their 
mother church immediately after the publication of the men- 
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tioned manifestoes. And since 1905 about 8,000 members of the 
Greek Catholic Church joined the Lutheran Church also. 

The Livonian Consistorial District has a total membership of 
1,169,000 in 148 parishes, 37 parishes with more than 10,000, 
9 with less than 2,000, and 192 with more than 2,000 members 
each. There are 178 churches, of which 24 are located in cities, 
and 154 in the country. 

The Esthonian Consistorial District extends over the State of 
Esthonia with a total membership of 427,000 of the following 
nationalities: 17,000 Germans, 403,500 LEsthonians, 6,100 
Swedes, 300 Lithuanians, and 38 Finns. 

The immigration of Germans into this State began at the 
time of the foundation of the Fort Reval by the Danes. The 
German nobility brought to the natives Roman Christianity in 
the thirteenth century, and later in the sixteenth century they 
introduced Protestantism. The natives of this country are Es- 
thonians, who took possession of this territory in the seventeenth 
century. To-day the Esthonian Consistorial District consists of 
60 parishes. 16 of these parishes have a membership of more 
than 19,000, 5 with less than 2,000, and 39 with less than 10,000 
members. In this district we find 74 Churches; 14 of these are 
located in cities, and 60 in the country. Besides we have there 
also 21 chapels and 22 houses of worship. In most of these 
parishes the services are held in both the German and the Estho- 
nian languages. 

The Courlandian Consistorial District is constituted of the 
State of Courland, the former Dukedome of Courland, and that 
of the States: Kovono, Vilno, Grodno, Minsk, Mogilelev Vitebsk, 
which formerly belonged to the Grand Prince Dome of Lithu- 
ania, and of the Kingdom of Poland, being added to the Russian 
Empire during the three divisions of Poland in 1772, 1793, and 
1795. 

This district has a total membership of 620,000 of the follow- 
ing nationalities: 68,500 Germans, 544,400 Lithuanians, 3,900 
Poles, 24,000 Livonians, and 850 Esthonians. The immigration 
of Germans into the State of Courland began in the thirteenth 
century. The largest part of this State, with the exception of 
the city of Mitau, was in the possession of the German Orders. 
In 1562 this State of Courland came under the authority of Po- 
land, and in 1795 it became a State of the Russian Empire. 
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Already in the year 1540 there was in existence a Lutheran 
parish within this State. In 1555 a Lutheran Church was erect- 
ed in the city of Vilna. And in the year 1558 a Lutheran pastor 
was sent to the city of Kovno, and Lutheran Churches were built 
in Tauroggen in 1567 and in Schoden in 1572. To-day the 
Courland Consistorial District consists of 128 parishes; thus, 13 
with more than 10,000, 90 with less than 10,000, and 25 with 
less than 2,000 members each. There are 272 churches and 2 
chapels in this district. The language used in these districts is 
German in 11 parishes, and in 10 the Lithuanian exclusively ; 
besides, there are two German-Polish, and in the city of Minsk 
one German-Lithuanian-Russian, and 106 German-Lithuanian 
Lutheran parishes. 

The Warsaw Consistorial District is under the control of the 
Department of Foreign Confessions of the Ministerium of the 
Interior and ruled by a Church-President appointed by the Czar 
of the Russian Empire. This district is extended over the States 

of Warsaw, Plotzk, Kalish, Petrokov, Radom, Lublin, Sedletz and 
’ Keletz, and has a total membership of 670,000 in 112 parishes. 
22 parishes have over 2,000, 40 over 3,000, and 60 over 10,000 
members each. There the Lutherans incorporated themselves 
into a synodical body in the year 1565. 

Up to the year 1890 the Lutherans had over 4,000 schools of 
various types. At present all private institutions are put under 
the care of the Ministerium of Culture. Before the State-Law 
the Greek Catholic Church is recognized as the State Church, the 
Roman Catholics and the Lutherans are regarded as Christian 
bodies, while the Reformed Church is tolerated only on the basis 
of the Augsburg Confession. To-day all these denoiainations are 
allowed to have their religious instructors in all types of State- 
schools of the Russian Empire. Thus it is impossible to give any 
statistics as to the number of schools, pupils and teachers. 

Finnland has lately been made a province of the Russian Em- 
pire and its autonomy has been eliminated. There Christianity 
found entrance during the thirteenth century. The Reformation 
was introduced in 1528 under the Government of Gustav Vasa. 
The natives of this country are a tribe of the Urgish race. Only 
49,461 Russian Greek Catholics live in Finnland. And the en- 
tire population of Finnland is Lutheran, numbering 2,879,165. 
There are 504 churches, and 1,002 chapels and missionary sta- 
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tions. The Swedish-Finnish Congregation in Helsingfors is the 
largest Lutheran congregation it Russia. In 1879 this congrega- 
tion had 37,721 members, in 1897 (18 years later) the total mem- 
bership was 89,000. It is served by eleven permanent pastors. 

All over the great Russian Empire the Lutheran Church 
erected and established all kinds of institutions of Charity, 
Boards of Home and Foreign Missions and Church Extension, 
and of Evangelical Aid Societies. 

As early as 1690 we find in North America Finnish immi- 
grants. ‘To-day we count over 200,000 Finns in America. Our 
census of 1890 reports 746,292 immigrants from European Rus- 
sia. Nine-tenths of these immigrants are Lutherans of the fol- 
lowing nationalities: Germans, Finns, Esthonians, and Lithuan- 
jans, 

It is true that the Lutherans of Russia so far have done very 
little missionary work among their brethren in foreign coun- 
tries. But this by no means justifies the Lutheran bodies of 
this country in their position respecting their Inner Mission 
Work. Who is to blame partly that three-fifths of all Russian 
Lutheran immigrants are lost to all kinds of sects in this country 
of ours? Thus, of 200,000 Finns only 31,000 are in the 
churches of our Finnish Lutheran bodies; and of 746,292 Lu- 
theran immigrants of different nationalities only 276,000 are 
found in the Lutheran Church of this country. Ninety-seven 
per cent. are lost to all kinds of sects! The Methodist and Con- 
gregational Churches of Hastings (3), Lincoln (5), Grand 
Island (3), Sutton (2), McCook (2), of the State of Nebraska, 
and then, of Denver, Colo., (3), of Portland, Oregon, (3), are 
all composed entirely of German Lutherans, who immigrated 
from Russia. 

Should not we Lutherans regard it our most sacred obligation 
before God and the Lutheran immigrants to do our share in 
helping them, that they be rightly directed and cared for, and 
not a single soul be lost because of our carelessness ? 

Therefore, we should put ourselves in personal touch with the 
authorities of the Lutheran Church of Russia because of our re- 
sponsibility before God for these helpless Lutheran immigrants. 
We hope the time is at hand when the Lutheran Church in this 
country will look after the large number of Lutheran immi- 
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grants that are coming to our shores from Russia, and will save 
them not only to the Church, but to our own Communion. 
Atchison, Kansas. 





The Third Gospel in Lent. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE THIRD GOSPEL IN LENT. 


St. Luke 11:14-28. 
The Kingdom of Satan in Opposition to the Kingdom of Christ. 


BY REV. U. A. HANKEY, D.D. 


The third Gospel in Lent furnishes an interesting, but diffi- 
cult study. The three records of this miracle, and the 
accompanying addresses of Christ, are very similar, differing ap- 
parently only in minute literary variations. Of course, as Eder- 
sheim suggests, “This is one of the cases in which it is difficult 
to determine whether narratives in different Gospels, with slightly 
varying details, represent different events or only differing modes 
of narration. It needs no argument to prove, that substantially 
the same event, such as the healing of a blind or dumb demonized 
person, may, and probably would, have taken place on more than 
one occasion, and that, when it occurred, it would elicit substan- 
tially the same remarks by the people, and the same charge 
against Christ of superior demoniac agency, which the Pharisees 
had now distinctly formulated. Again, when recording similar 
events, the Evangelists would naturally come to tell them in 
much the same manner. Hence it does not follow that two 
similar narratives in different Gospels always represent the same 
event. But in this instance, it seems likely. The earlier place 
which it occupies in the Gospel of St. Matthew may be explained 
by its position in a group denunciatory of the Pharisees; and the 
notice there of their blasphemous charge of his being the instru- 
ment of Satan probably indicates the outcome of their council, 
how they might destroy him.” 

This section of Scripture evidently describes events toward 
the close of our Lord’s public ministry in Galilee, when the 
breach between the Lord and the Pharisaic party became more 
manifest and open. This scene and these fruitful instructions 
are laid in the course of the slow and solemn progress of the last 
journey to Jerusalem. 
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The charge of the Pharisees that Christ cast out demons by the 
aid of Beelzebub forms the main subject of our Lord’s address. 
He answers their infamous charges by various arguments, show- 
ing the utter unreasonableness and inconsistency of their false 
premises. 

The section is a most complex and abstrusely difficult one; and 
the difficulty of the subject is very much increased by the fact 
that, the thing itself, demoniacal possession, if it still survives 
does so no longer under the same name, nor with the same in- 
tensity as of old. It will be necessary, for clearer understand- 
ing, before entering upon the direct subject, to say something 
on the obscure subject of Jewish Demonology. 

The new Testament often refers to those who had a demon, or 
demons. Three main opinions have been held in regard to the 
frequent mention of demoniacs in the Scriptures. 1. The mythi- 
cal theory has been upheld, which makes the whole account 
merely symbolic, without any basis of fact; the possession of the 
devil only signifying the prevalence of evil in the world, and 
the casting out of the devils by our Lord, merely His conquest 
over that evil by His doctrine and life. In the acceptance of 
this we lose the historical character of our narrative. 2. The de- 
moniacs were not really under the power of demons; but inas- 
much as it was commonly believed they were, our Lord, in re- 
ferring to demoniacal possession, spoke only in accommodation 
to the general belief of the Jews, without any assertion as to its 
truth or falsity, He being unwilling needlessly to disturb a popu- 
lar prejudice. This view imputed to Jesus conduct unworthy of 
Him, and makes the language of the Scripture popular rather 
than exact. It might also, as a rule of accommodation, trans- 
form many Gospel narratives into legends. 3. This is the literal 
interpretation of the passage; that there are evil spirits, subjects 
of the evil one, who were permitted to exercise an influence over 
the souls and bodies of certain persons. The demons are un- 
mistakably distinguished from the persons whom they possess; 
they have a separate consciousness; they know Christ, and they 
pass from one place to another. 

It might be easier to solve the whole perplexing subject by 
asserting that these demoniacs were persons whom we at this 
time should call insane, epileptic, maniac, melancholic, especi- 
ally since the afflicting symptoms were frequently those of bodily 
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disease,—blindness, dumbness, and insanity. During the pre- 
paration of this paper, it was my sad duty to answer a request to 
visit a young man, who had become a maniac; going into his 
room, finding him resting quietly upon his bed, and speaking to 
him, he at once arose wildly, tossing his arms frantically, and 
acted as one insane. An evil spirit seemed to possess him. It 
might be a question, if one with sufficient discernment were to 
enter an insane asylum now, whether he would not recognize 
some, at least, of the sufferers as “possessed,” as “demonized.” 
Surely in many such cases there is a condition analogous to that 
of the demoniacs. French affirms, “The fact that the sufferer, 
and commonly the physician, may apprehend the matter differ- 
ently, is not of the essence of the matter; they will but in this 
reflect the popular notion of the time.” 

The question also arises, “Is this demonical possession an 
ethical, or merely physical evil?” Merely ethical, or moral, it 
certainly cannot be, in view of the fact that in St. Mk. (9:21), 
the demonized was such “of a child.” Also for the reason that 
personal faith does not seem to have been a requisite of healing. 
Nor can the evil be merely of a physical kind; for diseases are 
mentioned in the Scriptures without being attributed to demo- 
niacal influence, and that all who were deaf, dumb, or paralyzed 
have not been described as demonized, is evident. On the other 
hand, there were more or less symptoms of disease in every de- 
monized person. 

The disease appears to be a strange confusion of the physical 
and moral; discord takes place both in the physical and higher 
moral life, a power is there which has forced itself apparently 
upon the subject, possesses him, controls his actions, and expres- 
sions. They do not become indissolubly one “each melted into 
the other,” as in Dante’s image in the Inferno (twenty-fifth 
canto), when the divine poet met some spirits of his own country- 
men,— 


“Tf, O reader! now 

Thou be not apt to credit what I tell 

No marvel; for myself do scarce allow 

The witness of mine eyes. But as I looked 
Toward them, lo! a serpent with six feet 

Springs forth on one, and fastens full upon him: 
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His midmost grasped the belly, a forefoot 

Seized on each arm (while deep in either cheek 
He fieshed his fangs) ; the hinder on the thighs 
Were spread, twixt which the tail inserted curled 
Upon the reins behind. Ivy ne’er clasped 

A doddered oak, as round the other’s limbs 

That hideous monster intertwined his own. 
Then, as they both had been of burning wax, 
Each melted into other.” 


Edersheim says of demonical possessions: “Admittedly they 
have ceased, or perhaps, as much else, assumed other forms. 
But, that it has so ceased, does not prove that it never existed. 
If we believe that the Son of God came to destroy the works of 
the devil, we can understand the developed enmity of the king- 
dom of darkness ; and if we regard Christ as very God, taking our 
humanity, we can also perceive how the Prince of Darkness 
might in counterfeit, seek through the demonized a temporary 
dwelling in humanity for purposes of injury and destruction, as 
Christ for healing and salvation.” 

Having, in a preliminary manner, considered the subject of 
Demoniacal possession, we pass to a brief exegetical and critical 
analysis of our passage of Scripture. 

The demon who is called “dumb” by St. Luke, St. Matthew 
calls “blind.” The combination of dumbness and blindness, with 
possession made the assembled multitudes who marvelled sup- 
pose that the case was beyond the powers of any exorcist. The 
man may have been deaf also, so that every avenue of approach 
to the citadel of life seemed cut off. 

Ey BeedfeBovd, by Beelzebub, the prince of the demoris he 
casteth out demons. The name “Beelzebub” signifies “lord of 
filth,” “fly-god,” a term of extreme contempt. The Scripture 
here identifies him with Satan, the arch-enemy of man. Milton, 
in Paradise Lost, speaking of Satan, says: 


“The companions of his fall, o’erwhelmned 

With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 

He soon discerns, and weltering by his side 

One next himself in power and next in crime, 

Long after known in Palestine, and named Beelzebub.” 


Here Milton places him next to Satan. 
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Jewish exorcists were numerous in that day. For & daxridw 
Geod St. Matthew has év zvevpars, by the Spirit, as distinct from 
the charms and incantatious used by the exorcists. “The un- 
clean spirit when he is gone out of the man, passeth through 
waterless places.” The wilderness was the reputed dwelling 
place of evil spirits. Seocapwpévov Ka: Kexoopnpévov, swept and 
garnished, ready to attract any passerby. The participles refer 
to the mental and spiritual improvement in the man. There is 
much for the demon to ruin once more, but there is no protec- 
tion against his return, hence he brings companions to share the 
new work of destruction and make it complete. Seven they are 
in number, who enter, and dwell there. 

After this inadequate exegetical survey for a working basis, 
we pass on to take up the ethical and practical teaching given by 
Christ in this section. 

We have here, first of all, the malignant charge made against 
Christ by His embittered enemies. This is the prime occasion 
of his illustrations and teachings. The point to be kept in mind 
in this whole section is a proof of the divine mission of Jesus, by 
a particular proof of His power over Satan. Christ’s design in 
coming into the world was to destroy the works of the devil, and 
bring eternal salvation to man. Here He is casting out a devil 
that made this poor man silent, dumb, and when the devil was 
cast out, the dumb man responded to Christ’s words, and opened 
his mouth in praises. Then, “the people wondered.” It seems 
the casting out of evil spirits was viewed with greater wonder by 
the people than any other of the Lord’s miracles. They, perhaps, 
contrasted His great power with the imperfect and abortive ef- 
forts of their own exorcists. It is this very culmination of en- 
thusiasm which awakened the strongest reaction of the Pharisees, 
who now declare our Lord not the Messiah of God, but the in- 
strument of Satan. They could not deny the fact of the mira- 
cle, for it was plain as the sun, the devils were cast out by the 
word of Christ; nor could they deny that it was an extraordinary 
work. Being thus forced to grant the premises, they had no 
other way to avoid the unwelcome conclusion, than by suggesting 
that Christ cast out devils by Beelzebub, and that there was a 
secret agreement between Him and the devil. They probably 
believed that the devil was not cast out but only voluntarily re- 
tired for the time. 
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We have Christ’s reply in the words, “Every kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to desolation; and a house against a 
house falleth. And if Satan also is divided against himself, how 
shall his kingdom stand?” Jesus here recognizes the existence 
of a kingdom of evil, with a personal head armed to carry out 
evil purposes, “fittest imp of fraud,” as Milton calls him. The 
devil has a kingdom and a multitude of interests in opposition 
to Christ the divine Lord. The very idea of the kingdom of 
Satan is anarchy, blind rage and hate, and yet there is a oneness 
in his kingdom and plans. Our Lord does not deny that Satan’s 
kingdom is one of infinite contradiction and division; only He 
asserts that in relation, and opposition to the kingdom of heaven 
it is one. A kingdom may embrace all sorts of parties, divi- 
sions, discords, jealousies, and yet not lose its unity. The king- 
dom of darkness has its head, who serves as a center of connec- 
tion, combining all the isolated forces into common resistance to 
Christ and His kingdom. Milton again says: 


“The winged heralds, by command 

Of sovereign power, with awful ceremony 

And trumpeters sound, throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council, forthwith to be held 

At Pandemonium, the high capitol 

Of Satan and his peers.” 


Every kingdom, says Christ, rent by internal divisions is de- 
stroyed by such divisions, and every house and family similarly 
divided cannot maintain its position. And if Satan be divided 
against himself so that he casts out his own evil angels, how can 
his kingdom be maintained ? 

Our Lord continues: “When the strong man (Satan) fully 
armed guardeth his own court (kingdom) his goods (souls) are 
in peace.” “Armed” points to all the subtle and varied methods 
by which Satan wields his power over men. “But when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he taketh from 
him his whole armour wherein he trusted, and divideth his 
spoils.” The simile shows that the power of Satan,—the strong 
man, fully equipped with all appliances of evil, is not destroyed 
by any internal divisions in his kingdom, but by the Stronger 
One, the Son of God, suddenly coming into his kingdom and tak- 
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ing from him all by which he kept possession of his domain. The 
chief thought is that only the stronger can overcome the strong. 
The Son of God is this stronger one. 

Instead of being in league with Satan, Christ is utterly op- 
posed to him, and so must every one of His be; for “he that is 
not with Me is against Me; and he that gathereth not with Me 
scattereth.” The neutral position of the people is wrong in 
this case of so intense a conflict. This was addressed to the 
multitudes around, who were, on the one hand, seized with aston- 
ishment at the miracle, on the other hand, struck by the blas- 
phemous allegation of the Pharisees, did not know what they 
should think of Jesus, and were secretly inclined, at least for the 
moment, to remain neutral in respect to the two parties. He 
gives them to understand that such neutrality is impossible, and 
at bottom no better than open enmity. It is not sufficient that 
they refrained from joining in with the blesphemy of the Phari- 
sees, they must decidedly take a stand; a middle ground between 
friendship and enmity could not possibly be taken by them. 
Indifference of itself is vast injury. 

A sad picture of moral deterioration follows (in vs. 24-26). 
“The unclean spirit when he is gone out of the man, passeth 
through waterless places, seeking rest, and finding none, he 
saith, I will return into my house whence I came out. And when 
he is come, he findeth it swept and garnished. Then goeth he 
and taketh to him seven other spirits more evil than himself, and 
they enter in and dwell there; and the last state of that man 
becometh worse than the first.” The creature can find rest only 
in God. As Augustine says, in his Confessions, “Thou madest 
us for Thyself, and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee.” 
The devil has lost his rest forever, and seeks it in vain in waste 
places. Therefore he will force entrance into human souls. 

The words of our Lord, being illustrative and somewhat alle- 
gorical, must not be too closely pressed in detail in their inter- 
pretation. As compared with the nations of the world, Israel 
was the house from which the demon of idolatry had been cast 
out, and then the house had been swept of all foulness and un- 
cleanness, and garnished with all manner of Pharasiac adorn- 
ments. Yet, the house was left really empty; God was not 
there; the Stronger One, who alone could have resisted the 
strong one, held no sway in it. And so the demon returned to 
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find the house swept and garnished, but empty and defenceless. 
So the evil spirit came back, with others—Pride, Self-righteous- 
ness, Unbelief, etc. 

Applied to the one healed, the words would remind him that 
it is not sufficient for this moment to be released from the evil 
spirit, if his heart is not at once united in sincerity with Jesus, 
and does not resist renewed demoniacal possession. 

In reference to individual souls, the application of this parable, 
in the explanation of the miracle in hand, reaches all. The evil 
spirit may be driven out by the means of grace, but no pains 
taken to invite into his place, or to retain, the Holy Spirit, 
habits of prayer, of reading the Scriptures, of devout Church 
attendance, of daily repentance and confession, of careful prepa- 
ration for the reception of the Lord’s Body and Blood, are re- 
laxed, and sin, by degrees, regains its dominion, perhaps, not in 
grosser forms, but in the form of selfishness, indifference, envy 
and evil-speaking. This is ‘the form of Godliness, but a denial 
of its power.’ This is a point to be carefully considered by all 
those who have begun well. 

The discourse of Jesus was interrupted by an instructive inci- 
dent. A woman in the crowd burst into exclammations about 
the blessedness of the Mother who had given birth to, and nur- 
tured, such ason. This woman undoubtedly expressed the popu- 
lar feeling of the crowd, who, had seen the miracle, and had 
heard the cavilling suspicions of the Pharasiac party, and then 
hearing the Master’s wise and skillful reply, were impressed with 
the wisdom and power of this greatly hated Teacher. She may 
have experienced the healing power of the Master; at all 
events, she understood Him, and echoed the angel’s beautiful 
salutation to Mary. In this she exhibited the earliest appear- 
ance of Mariolatry; later so much abused. 

Christ’s answer is suggestive, “Yea rather, blessed are they 
that hear the word of God, and keep it.” He did not deny her 
statement, but pointed out its inadequacy, because she had failed 
of the main issue. To be the Mother of Jesus implies no more 
than a share in His humanity; while to hear and keep the Word 
of God implies communion with His divinity. Thus He points 
to a higher blessedness, a spiritual one. Their thoughts are di- 
rected to the only legitimate cause of blessedness, the giving of 
themselves to the Word and work of God. The vital matter is 
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life’s relation to the Word of God, and in this way only can one 
be loyal to the royal life which is in him. The virtue of Chris- 
tianity is obedience. To hear is well, but there must be a keep- 
ing of the Word. “He that hath My words and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth Me.” “If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching.” Dr. Grenfell of Labrador truly 
says, “Real joy comes not from ease or riches or from the praise 
of men, but from doing something worthwhile.” 

We come now in the progress of this paper to certain suggested 
practical lessons. While the passage unfolds “things that do 
almost mock the grasp of thought” and is exceedingly difficult, 
yet it is, after all, rich in precious stores of truth, and abundantly 
fruitful in practical lessons, which patient labor and devout 
meditation, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, reveal to the un- 
derstanding and heart. 

We discover in this section of Scripture the manifestation of 
a three-fold temper towards the Christ: 1. Blind hatred. 2. 
Godless neutrality. 3. A serious enthusiasm; and if this last 
temper be ours, we shall find many encouraging things here. 

It will be observed that there are two great interests, forces, 
and kingdoms, in this world; the kingdom of Light and of dark- 
ness, of Christ and of Satan. With one or the other of these in- 
terests all men everywhere are siding and being identified. It is 
a case that cannot admit of neutrality. Those on Christ’s side 
sometimes seem fewer than they really are; “he that is not with 
me is against me.” In the scene before us, there were groups of 
people walking about, besides those tempting him, they had not 
taken part with the scorners, and they are now reminded, as all 
are, that a negative attitude toward Christ is really one of hos- 
tility ; an occasion of stumbling to many, and a division and sub- 
traction of the strength that should be mustered against the 
enemy. Indifferency withdraws the life from his presence and 
love, and lays the heart open to alienating influences. Ever to 
be sounded forth clearly and held up before all is the sentence, 
“He that is not with me is against me.” If one is not a real 
Christian, his influence, whether he is conscious of it or not, falls 
on the scale opposite to that of Christ. A neutral person, 
who says, “I make no profession of religion,” is wholly of the 
world; often more dangerous than an avowed unbeliever, or a 
busy opponent. So far from tolerating neutrality, our Lord 
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does not even tolerate lukewarmness: “Because thou art neither 
cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” (Rev. 3:16). 

To be “with” Christ implies real sympathy, and active per- 
sonal identification. There are hundreds for Christ, to one who 
is with Him; they are for Him in this that they are willing to 
lend general endorsement to His teachings and principles, but 
they are not with Him in that they are ready to serve, and obey 
Him. The neutral man impedes the progress of our churches, 
is a dead weight, augments the column of “other losses” in our 
parochial tables. He is conspicuously absent from church ser- 
vices and activities, and his undecided attitude is constantly ex- 
erting a baneful influence on others. Religious neutrality is the 
outstanding sin of our day. The rovers, shifters and time- 
servers are everywhere. The Christian Church in its work and 
battles to-day must have men of positive Christian convictions 
both in pulpit and pew. John Stuart Mill well says, “One man 
with conviction is worth a hundred men with mere opinions.” 

Our Lord answers the insulting Pharisees in the parable of 
“The strong man and the stronger than he,” which opens re- 
sources of encouragement and help. This One stronger than 
the strong evil is our Lord and Savior, who says, “IT give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, and no one shall 
be able to pluck them out of My hand.” 

How many persons, through the repeated yielding to tempta- 
tions, become the locked up prisoners of evil habit. “The nerves 
and brain elements become altered by usage, so that the directive 
action runs more easily along a certain channel than along any 
other.” It is a serious fact that every wrong act performed, every 
weakness gratified, every temptation yielded to,helps to stereotype 
the evil practice itself in the very fibers and tissues of the body. 
Habits thus imprison; and their links are strong. 

But there is a Stronger One, able to dis-imprison, ready to for- 
give, and blot out the evil record. Jesus Christ, we are here 
taught, is stronger than any bad temper, evil habit, or unclean 
lust. He is stronger than every evil opinion and prejudice. 
“Greater is he that is in you than he that is in the world.” “He 
is the Lion of the tribe of Judah,” 

How fearless the Christian hosts may be in the great moral 
battles around them since they are on the side of the Stronger 
One. The struggle is evervwhere intensely and heatedly on be- 
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tween right and wrong, purity and corruption, truth and false- 
hood, the true Gospel and the multiplied “isms” of the world; 
the battle rages all around us; the trumpet calls loudly for men 
to come to the help of the Lord against the mighty; but in every 
righteous movement of reform we are with the Stronger One, 
and the right must prevail. Evils and errors may, and will arise 
and flourish and temporarily triumph, but their day must be 
short. Cowper in “The Task,” truthfully says: 


“The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue; the only lasting treasure, truth.” 


Isaiah the great prophet affirms, “Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end.” 

Very noticeable in this section is Christ’s simile “of a house 
divided against itself.” The kingdom of our Lord must obtain 
a certain measure of unity. Anything that disturbs or breaks 
up the unity of the Lord’s people, breaks up the very foundations 
of the kingdom. No interest can stand, and be serviceable, that 
is divided. A common ruin is the consequence of mutual quar- 
rels. The divided forces become an easy prey to the common 
enemy. Churches have felt the force of this by sad experiences. 
In all undertakings for social, civic, and spiritual betterment, it 
is essential that Christian forces be co-operant. Urgent demands 
for such co-operative efforts are apparent in all rescue and re- 
form work; in great movements such as temperance, missions, 
evangelism, and charities, for efficient results and to guard 
against the waste of duplication of effort. The division of 
Christian forces, even very similar forces, have been, and justly 
so, the ridicule of the world, and the sad weakness of Christi- 
anity. For efficient satisfactory results co-operation is impera- 
tive. 

The reasonableness of co-operative efforts may be seen in the 
essential oneness of the Christian Church; for it is “the one, 
many-branched communion, consisting of all those who confess 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Chrisi, who in the fulness of time 
appeared as the Savior of the world.” The prayer of our Lord 
in that one sentence should ring in tones, loud and clear until 
attention is compelled, “That they all may be one; that they may 
be made perfect in one, that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me.” We hear an echo of this in St. Paul’s Ephesian let- 
ter, “Endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bounds 
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of peace, one body, one spirit, as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all.” This is also appropriately reflected in the stanza 
of one of our well-known hymns on the Foundation and Nature 
of the Church: 


“Elect from every nation, 

Yet one o’er all the earth, 

Her charter of salvation 

One Lord, one Faith, one Birth; 
One holy name she blesses, 
Partakes one holy food, 

And to one Hope she passes 
With every grace endued.” 


A great work needs to be done, and separation of Christian 
forces is the prolific source of misunderstandings and unreason- 
able prejudices. If Christians could only get near enough to 
each other really to discover each other, they would recognize 
more things in common than in divergence. All adiaphoristic 
differences may be wisely dropped in the emergencies of the hour, 
and the golden opportunities of the living present. Unitedly 
we must oppose Sabbath desecration, the saloon, gambling, social 
vices, deceptive socialistic principlés, Mormonism, Russellism, 
Christian Science, etc. 

The reasonableness and necessity of co-operative (not organic 
union) among ourselves as branches of Lutherans should be 
patent to all of us. So often religious influence and leadership 
pass to others, and we as Lutherans are overlooked and unmen- 
tioned, because we are too little known and understood by others. 
It should not be necessary to agree on all detailed points of doc- 
trine and practice before we unite in co-operative works. Luther 
would not even have “Lutheran” placed first in the official name 
of the Church, but “Evangelical.” If we Lutherans have a good 
thing, and it is sure that we have, then let us not tote it around 
alone, but bring it to the attention of others, and we shall fill a 
large and influential place in the religious thought, and practi- 
cal life of every community. 

Our section of Scripture closes with these practical words: 
“Blessed are they that hear the Word of God, and keep it.” It 
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is a great privilege to hear the Word of God; yet those only are 
truly blessed who keep it, as their rule of life and conduct. There 
are many passages of Holy Scripture that teach it is idle tc at- 
tempt to be spiritual without works. Our Lord says that the 
tree which bringeth not forth good fruit shall be hewn down, 
and that those who hear his words and do them not, build upon 
the sand. The whole epistle of James is taken up with this sub- 
ject, emphasizing the importance of being doers of the Word and 
not hearers only. Christ once said to His disciples, “Do you 
know these things?” They said, “Yes, Lord.” Then He said, 
“Blessed are ye if ye do them.” He clearly places the blessing 
upon the doing, and not upon the knowing merely. 

The Church of to-day must be full of good works, of social in- 
terest and service. Such a church life will draw the world, and 
attract the attention of the masses. People, on the whole, are 
more interested on the active side of life, than on the passive, in 
good works, rather than in contemplation. The Church at the 
present must regard its frater-nosters, and not only its pater- 
nosters. Perhaps, the noblest conception of religious life is ex- 
pressed significantly in the words, “His servants sha!! serve 
him,” rather than in, “They shall see His face.” The Church, 
with its splendid organizations, such as Sunday Schsels, Woman’s 
Societies, Brotherhoods, and Young People’s Societies, is awak- 
ening to new works, hence to a new life. These organizations 
are doing something, and not only saying, “Lord, Lord.” 

New Kensington, Pa. 





The Jew in History. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE JEW IN HISTORY. 
BY REV. CHARLES W. SUPER, D.D. 


The history of the Jews is the most remarkable in the annals 
of the world. Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Greece and Rome once 
occupied a large place in mundane affairs, but not much is left 
of them except ruins. It is true Greece yet lives; albeit the 
Greece of to-day bears little resemblance to the Hellas of two and 
a half millenniums ago. On the other hand Judaism still ac- 
knowledges allegiance to its great lawgiver Moses and regards 
Abraham as the Father of the Faithful. Even if we reckon 
only from the times of David and Solomon its annals are almost 
continuous and without a break for three thousand years. But 
far beyond the era of these two monarchs there looms up before 
our mind’s eye in the dim and distant past, the colossal figure of 
Abraham somewhat indistinct yet exhibiting well marked charac- 
istics and with a clearly marked individuality. Not only to 
the Jews is he their greatest patriarch; to the Mohammedans 
he is the first and most famous Moslem. Two thousand years B.C. 
as Abram, he rises before us as a noble figure, great as a moral 
and religious character as well as a prince among his country- 
men, rich in material possessions. From Babylon he migrates 
into Upper Mesopotamia, thence into Canaan, there to pass the 
remainder of his life, except the short sojurn in Egypt. It be- 
came the land which his decendants ever since regard as holy 
and which even Christians look upon as more sacred than any 
other on the face of the earth. How reai the divine call was to 
Abram is demonstrated not only by his willingness to leave his 
native country and kindred, but even more by his ready acquies- 
cence in the command to sacrifice his only son Isaac upon whom 
all his hopes of the future rested. But perhaps these things are 
not to be counted as the truest measure of his moral grandeur. 
Brought up in the polytheistic religion of his fathers he em- 
braces monotheism with a firmness of conviction that never after- 
ward wavered. This conviction not only impressed itself per- 
manently upon his race, with many lapses, it is true, from time 
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to time, but it has also become the fundamental tenet of Islam. 
Although there were always a few who remained steadfast in the 
new faith, it had a long and bitter struggle until it finally pre- 
vailed. Eventually the religion of Abraham and Moses became 
so firmly intrenched in the minds and hearts of the Jewish peo- 
ple that no persecution, however bitter and diabolical, was able 
to shake their faith. Even under the preaching of the Apostles 
the number of Jewish converts to Christianity has been small. 
And no wonder when we consider the attitude of those who pro- 
fessed the new faith toward the adherents of the old. It is to 
the everlasting credit of Martin Luther that in his tract “Dasz 
Jesus ein geborner Jude gewesen” he exhorted his co-religionists 
to regard the Jews as brethren and to treat them in the spirit of 
brotherly kindness. About the same time John Reuchlin also, 
although he never identified himself fully with the Reform, was 
on friendly terms with learned Jews and wrote in behalf of the 
down-trodden people. Although Luther’s exhortations were not 
always heeded, it is probable that owing to them more than to 
any other cause the German Jews have always been relatively 
numerous and influential. At one of the recent Zionist con- 
gresses there was a long and somewhat acrimonious discussion 
over the question whether the official Janguage should be Hebrew 
or German, the majority finally voted for the former. The laws 
of Moses, although they contain a number of prescriptions that 
to outsiders seem trivial and others that are cruel, have exer- 
cised a conservative influence that is little short of marvelous. 
Besides, they must not be judged by present-day standards but 
by the times in which they were promulgated. When we con- 
sider that in the sixteenth century one-third of the French peo- 
ple are supposed to have been Protestants and that by coercion, 
persecution, expulsion and bribery they were virtually rooted out, 
and that the Jews with few exceptions resisted conversion and 
clung to the faith of their fathers we can hardly help regarding 
their fidelity with feelings akin to admiration. 

There are supposed to be at the present day about twelve mil- 
lion Jews in the world, subjects of almost every government on 
the face of the earth. This is far more than could have lived in 
Palestine at any one time in the past. When Jewry was virtually 
restricted to Judea its population can not have been more than a 
few millions, if so many. Modern Palestine does not contain over 
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twelve thousand square miles. This is the extent of Maryland 
and Delaware combined, not counting their water superficies. Its ° 
population is reckoned at a million, or a few more than eighty 
to the square mile. In former times it must have been much 
more dense as the abundant ruins attest. There were many Jews 
in Galilee and Samaria in the time of Christ, but we have no 
way of determining what portion of the population they consti- 
tuted. The report of the interview between Jesus and the 
woman of Samaria informs us that it took place near Jacob’s well 
or spring. The Samaritans claimed to be descendants of this 
patriarch as much as the people of Judea. The woman was 
well aware of the estrangement existing between the two peoples, 
hence her surprise that Jesus should even so much as ask her for 
a drink of water. How she recognized that the stranger was a 
Jew we are not told. Evidently only the important words 
spoken at the interview are reported. 

The student of Judaism who examines his subject as a philo- 
sophical historian and not as a eulogist, who exercises dis- 
crimination can not but find in it a good deal that is puerile and 
absurd. The rabbis who were often men of strong minds some- 
times exercise it upon subtilties that arouse in us mixed feelings 
of pity and contempt. An anecdote is related of the great Hil- 
lel which forcibly illustrates the importance he attached to mere 
form. I take it from Neumann’s Jesus. As Hillel had not been 
in Jerusalem until he was about forty years old, his interpre- 
tations of the law, were usually, as might be expected, compara- 
tively liberal. “Some one asked him once whether it was law- 
ful to eat on the same day an egg laid on the Sabbath. Hillel 
answered that if the hen was a laying one. it was unlawful but in 
strictness not so, if it was a hen intended for the table, for in the 
latter case it was not the hen’s daily work. Nevertheless even in 
this case people should refrain from eating the egg, because 
otherwise if they ate this one they might be tempted to eat an 
egg laid by this kind of hen on the Sabbath (or on an equally 
sacred day) on which it was laid, even if an equally sacred feast- 
day (or Sabbath) had immediately preceded. But this was ab- 
solutely unlawful, because the hen brought the egg to maturity 
on the first of two days and thus produced it by daily labor.” 

It was against such trivialities that Christ and the Apostles, 
particularly, protested frequently and vehemently. Yet both were 
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firmly convinced that Jews had an advantage over the Gentiles. 
“First of all because the Jews were entrusted with God’s ordi- 
nances.” Nevertheless Jews are in no wise superior to others be- 
cause all are alike subject to sin. No man wiil be pronounced 
righteous before God as the mere result of obedience. The law 
does not require obedience but faith, and a man may be pro- 
nounced righteous on the ground of faith quite apart from obe- 
dience to the law. God is God of the Gentiles also since there is 
only one God, and faith does not abolish the law, but establishes 
it. These points St. Paul argues with great force and acuteness in 
different places but especially in the third and fourth chapters of 
his letter to the Romans. In the twenty-third chapter of Matt. 
Jesus finds no fault with the law, but only with the absurd pre- 
scriptions of its teachers “who make heavy loads and pile them 
on other men’s shoulders but decline themselves to lift a finger 
to move them.” He calls these men “blind guides of the blind.” 
“You pay tithes on mint, fennel and carraway-seed and have neg- 
lected the weightier matters of the law—justice, mercy and good 
faith.” And this too, in spite of the fact that the prophets whom - 
they professed to honor declare over and over again that sacri- 
fices and offerings and ceremonies avail nothing with God. Faith 
in rites as a propitiation of the power that controls the destinies 
of men is pure paganism. We find it exemplified in numberless 
instances among the Greeks and Romans and later by the Mo- 
hammedans. The case of the Jewish rabbis was however in some 
respects peculiar and illustrates a characteristic of the human 
mind. As early as the time of Socrates, Greek thinkers had 
emancipated themselves from the popular creed because they 
sought for knowledge where it could be found. On the cther 
hand, priests being a class apart, sought for wisdom only in the 
writings that had descended to them from hoary antiquity. 

It always results that when strong minds shut themselves 
up within a narrow circle of knowledge, the imagination acts 
upon itself and its product is folly. We see the same tendency 
exemplified in the scholastic philosophy of the Middle Age. Many 
of the strongest minds spent their time and exercised their in- 
genuity in controversies and disputations that were as futile as 
they were subtile. They did not see the works of nature that 
were around them, at least they did not study them, and sought 
explanations only in books. For fifteen hundred years theolog- 
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ians endeavored to reconcile the Ptolemaic system, which they 
supposed to be also in harmony with the Scriptures, with the in- 
superable obstacles which incontrovertible facts every now and 
then put in their way. They took it for granted that Ptolemy 
was right and didnot venture to examine whether the assumption 
was well founded. It does not follow that because a man’s infor- 
mation is limited he is therefore a fool. This is never the case 
when he is convinced of his own limitations. Those Jews who 
did not close their eyes to Greek philosophy are among the most 
interesting characters in ancient biography. To be a Jew did not 
necessarily mean to be also narrow and bigoted as may be seen 
in the writings of Josephus and Philo. They clung to the faith 
of their fathers and sought to bring it into harmony with Greek 
thought. Philo especially is one of the most interesting and ad- 
mirable characters in the gallery of great men. But if men of 
acute minds and limited information exercise their intellectual 
powers on commonplace subjects the product is sometimes amus- 
ing, sometimes painful. Nowhere is it more fully exemplified 
than in the excogitations of the rabbis. The chief reason is that 


as a priestly class they kept aloof as much as possible from the 
common herd. 


Many years ago I heard Professor Palmer of Tuebingen, re- 
late an anecdote in one of his lectures that forcibly illustrates 
the operations of the human intellect when it has had very lit- 
tle experience with the affairs of the world. One of his friends 
had, when very young, been placed in a Jesuit school. At stated 
times the lads were required to make confession of their sins ; but 
as they were always closely watched by their teachers it was al- 
most impossible for them to do anything that they could regard 
as sinful. Now and then several of them would lay their heads 
together and try to think up some thing to confess. When one of 
them hit upon what might count as a sin he usually called out: 
“T have one, I have one.” As the confessional was private one 
sin did duty for the whole company. The narrator recalled that 
he once confessed to having committed adultery. He did not know 
what the term meant but he knew that it was forbidden. In mat- 
ters of religious faith and practice we find even in the twentieth 
century vagaries of the same class that we meet in ancient heath- 
enism and Judaism. It is one of those touches of nature that 
make the whole world kin. It is a mixture of Pharaseeism and 
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paganism when men refuse to wear buttons on their coats, when 
they reject a paid ministry, when they refuse to ride on a rail- 
way train, when they refrain from voting, when they deny the 
validity of baptism unless the rite be administered in a parti- 
cular way, when they refuse to partake of the Lord’s supper ex- 
cept in the night-time, and more of the same sort. Men who 
have been actuated by the spirit of the Hebrew prophets and the 
Christian Apostles have had these pecular notions to contend 
against from time out of mind. 

The attitude of the people calling themselves Christians to- 
ward the Jews is inexplicable on any grounds of reason. It is 
one of those strange inconsistencies which we so often find in 
human conduct. Even in our day some of the most intelligent 
men have encouraged it. There never would have been a Christ- 
ian religion if there had been no Judaism. The New Testament, 
notwithstanding Christ’s hostility to the Pharisees, is pervaded 
with it from beginning to end. The Holman Bibie enumerates 
more than five hundred direct and indirect references in the New 
Testament to the Old. This is probably more than can be found 
in any other volume in existence. Next in order among English 
books is doubtless Bunyon’s Pilgrim’s Progress. In the first 
part I counted over two hundred references to the New Testa- 
ment and one hundred and forty to the Old. But as there are 
among them a considerable number of cross references, the total 
would be somewhat less. As the quotations in the New Testa- 
ment are for the most part made from memory and not from 
manuscript they show how thoroughly familiar Christ and his 
disciples were with the contents of the earlier volume. There 
never would have been a New Covenant if there had been no Old 
Covenant. There never would have been a Messiah if his coming 
had not been foretold and promised by the prophets. With the 
fall of the Old Testament the New too crumbles away. The older 
book is the life-breath, the spirit and essence of the newer. It 
has been often said that the Jews are themselves largely respon- 
sible for the more or less hostile attitude of pagans and Chris- 
tians. But it must be said in justification of their point of view 
that if they had not taken and maintained a firm stand for their 
religion it would eventually have entirely lost its distinctive 
features. 

Hosea says: “Hear ye the word of the Lord, ye children of 
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Israel: for the Lord hath a controversy with the inhabitants of 
the land. There is nought but swearing and breaking faith, and 
killing and stealing, and committing adultery.” Similar de- 
nunciations occur in the other prophets. They do not often say: 
Ye have departed from the law of Moses; they declare over and 
over again: “Ye have departed from the law of the Lord.” I 
doubt whether the name of Moses occurs more than a dozen times 
in the writings of the prophets. There is a striking contrast be- 
tween the belief of the Greeks regarding a curse and that of the 
Jewish prophets. It was an essential part of the creed of the for- 
mer that some families are accursed and do what they would 
they could not escape from its baleful effects which sometimes 
followed one generation after another. The teachings of the pro- 
phets are milder even than the law of Moses. Ezekiel says: “But 
if the wicked turn from his wickedness and do that which is law- 
ful and right, he shall live thereby.” He also tells his readers: 
“The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of the son. If the wicked turn from 
all his sins that he hath committed, and keep all my statutes, he 
shall live.” “The transgression he hath committed shall not be 
mentioned to him, but he shall live by the righteousness that he 
hath done.” Here we see foreshadowed the doctrine of repent- 
ance and the necessity of conversion. But it is latent in the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus. The curse that is to rest upon the 
third and fourth generation is restricted to “them that hate me,” 
while mercy is shown to the thousands that love God and keep 
his commandments. Hosea speaking for the Lord declares that 
he wants his people to exercise clemency, not to offer sacrifices, 
and desires the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings. 
Isaiah elaborates the injunction: “I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats.” Jeremiah insists that the 
command of the Lord is: “Wash you and make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil: learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppresser, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” The prophets were the pro- 
gressives among the Jewish people; the law represented perman- 
ence. “Judea is an example of combined variability and legal- 
ity, not investing itself with warlike power, and so perishing at 
last, but bequeathing nevertheless a legacy of combination in im- 
perishable mental effects.” “A nation that has gained variability 
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without losing legality has a singular likelihood to be a perman- 
ent nation.” “But the peculiarity of Judea—a peculiarity which 
I do not for a moment pretend that I can explain, is that the 
prophetic restrictions are, taken as a whole, indisputable im- 
provements; that they contain, as time goes on, at each succeed- 
ing epoch, higher and better views of religion.” 

It is in this wise that Walter Bagehot has expressed himself 
in his Physics and Politics when speaking of the Hebrews: 
“The Jews are the only people who have demonstrated that a re- 
ligion can take the place of a Fatherland and a common lan- 
guage.” It is in the domain of religious morality that-the Jews 
have contributed most largely to the progress of mankind. The 
ancient Greeks with all their intellectual acuteness, their excep- 
tional artistic instincts, were almost wholly lacking in moral 
earnestness. That they were not lacking in moral insight is 
shown by many of their discussions of ethical problems. Yet it 
would never have occured to a Greek to become a preacher of 
righteousness in the same sense that the Hebrew prophets were. 
They appealed to the intellect and ieft the emotions out of ac- 
count. The people did not know how to profit by experience and 
repeated the same blunder over and over again. Socrates, dur- 
ing his trial assured the jury that he never tried to make con- 
verts; that in all his talks in public he was merely giving utter- 
ance to thoughts that came into his mind, but that he never tried 
to persuade any one to listen to him. 

Quite otherwise the Hebrew prophets! In season and out of 
season they preached righteousness, justice, brotherly kindness: 
often to their own hurt. That they were generally unheeded by 
those in authority did not deter or discourage them; they kept 
on. Albeit, the words were not forgotten or allowed to perish. 
However, after the living voice of prophecy had become silent 
ritualism grew apace and the letter which once represented the 
spirit that maketh alive became the letter that killeth. The pro- 
phets were doubtless often themselves unable to explain the 
strength of their convictions. They were in the situation of the 
man who is tempted to do wrong either by the hope of some gain 
or by the sophistries of a second party. Such a man feels that he 
ought not to yield in spite of all the arguments, subjective and 
objective, that are urged upon- him or that suggest themselves. 
The keen-witted Greeks argued and philosophized and experi- 
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mented with various kinds of governments, yet all came to 
naught in the presence of the stern realities of practical experi- 
ence. The record they have left is interesting; it can hardly be 
called instructive. The world by wisdom knew not God. But 
far in the distant past lived the poor Hebrews, some of them un- 
lettered shepherds who gave utterance to the wisdom that was 
hidden from those whom the world placed among the sages. The 
prophets not only inveighed against idolatry, but also against 
formalism, against faith in ritualism from which was lacking the 
spirit of devotion that kept increasing in intensity during the 
last five pre-Christian centuries, encouraged and fostered by the 
priesthood who lived by it, much as the Roman hierarchy did in 
the years preceding the Reformation. 

The long continuance of the activity of the Hebrew prophets 
is another remarkable fact. We can not fix the date of their first 
appearance, but they must have followed each other for several 
centuries. “Prophet” is however a misleading Greek transla- 
tion of the Hebrew word nabi, which hardly means more than 
speaker. They often foretold the calamities that were to befall 
their countrymen, but their main activity was not prophetic, as 
the term is usually understood. The exceptional factor in the 
psychic constitution of the Hebrew prophets was their unique 
moral insight. The world has never seen their like. It is not 
surprising that in subsequent times men began to regard them as 
inspired. They saw with their eyes what a condition the world 
was in and in their visions how it could be made better, and con- 
tinuously progressive. Perhaps no government was ever pur- 
posely unjust ; but as justice must always be more or less a matter 
of compromise, and therefore of uncertainty they preached right- 
eousness, that is the desire to do justice, and to show mercy to- 
ward the criminal or the supposed criminal, which is clemency, 
when there is doubt. The Hebrew prophets were not statesmen. 
Religious reformers seldom are. They did not inaugurate, much 
less carry into effect, any reform. It was their mission to pro- 
claim principles. The priesthood was generally the dark back- 
ground against which their doctrines shone out more clearly by 
contrast for the few who could discern ‘it. The sixty-sixth chap- 
ter of Isaiah would be monotonous from the narrow range of sub- 
jects with which it deals, were it not for the moral earnestness of 
the writer who presents the same thought in an almost endless 
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variety of aspects. The author sees through a telescope which 
permits him to observe only a few objects but enables him to per- 
ceive them with the utmost clearness. It is remarkable that he 
can keep the reader’s attention from first to last. It is because 
he is constantly meeting with surprises at the novel presentation 
of the well worn theme. 

There is one aspect of Jewish morality and religion which dis- 
tinguishes them from all the nations around them. The obscene 
rites that were practiced by all the pagan nations were severely 
under the ban. The populace reflects its beliefs in the conceptions 
it forms of the divinities it worships. The God of the Jews was 
a Spirit. In the first chapter of Genesis we read that the Spirit 
of God, or the God-spirit moved upon the face of the waters. 
Since the gods of the heathen were conceived as male and female 
their mythology almost of necessity teems with amours, and the 
worship of the devotees partook of the same lascivious character. 
When we read the comedies of Aristophanes, the harangues of 
the Greek orators, particularly that of Demosthenes against 
Neaera, and some of the dialogues of Lukian we are prompted to 
ask ourselves whether conditions like those therein described 
ever existed anywhere at any time. Even Socrates seems not to 
have condemned harlotry. When he paid a visit to Theodota, 
according to the report of the interview by his disciple and ad- 
mirer Xenophon, the master uttered not a word in condemnation 
of her way of gaining a livelihood. What he was concerned to 
know was how she attracted her customers. George Eliot has 
somewhere said that “we are bound to reticence, most of all by 
that reverence for the highest efforts of our common nature, 
which commands us to bury our lowest fatality, its invincible 
remnants of the brute, its most agonizing struggle with tempta- 
tion, in unbroken silence.” 

Modern Germanic writers on sex problems consider it a part of 
their mission to extract from its commonplace realities what it 
contains of secret loveliness. In their imaginative writings this 
most potent and universal instinct is transformed into the spirit 
of beauty, an instinct that does not necessarily degrade, but 
often uplifts humanity and gives it a pure and worthy expres- 
sion. For them the charm of womanhood lies not in physical 
beauty or personal attractiveness, but in nobility of soul and ele- 
vation of feeling. Such an ideal would never have entered the 
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mind of a Greek. To him a Portia, a Beatrice or a Bertha von 
Reineck would have been inconceivable. Aphrodite or Venus rep- 
resents the highest Greek and Roman conception of female at- 
tractiveness and loveliness. If she had been a human being she 
would have been ‘ttle better than a woman of the street. Yet she 
was regarded, in a sense, as the mother of the Roman people, and, 
to vse a familiar term, their patron saint, through her paramour 
Anchises a mortal who became the father of Aeneas. Among the 
gods sexual restraint is not in vogue, and as the gods are merely 
embodiments of human ideas, Greek mythology gives us a fair 
notion of what those who believed it held with respect to the re- 
lation of the sexes. The conduct of the gods was regarded as so 
reprehensible by some of the Greek thinkers that they wanted to 
banish the works of the poets from the reading of schoolboys, 
while others exhorted their pupils to conduct themselves better 
than the gods. How prone the Greeks were to fall into sexual ir- 
regularities is plain from the writings of St. Paul, but particu- 
larly from his letters to the Corinthians, perhaps the most im- 
moral of all European cities in the time of the Apostles. What 
an absurdity to pay homage to a divinity whose morals are lower 
than those of the worshipper. The sexual life of the eastern peo- 
ple as portrayed by Herodotus corresponds with that reported in 
the Bible. 

As the Hebrews were the only people of antiquity who regard- 
ed God as a spirit, their conception of him was free from ob- 
scenity and coarseness. The growth of this idea was, however, not 
uninterrupted. Both the people and their rulers relapsed into 
the evil practices of their neighbors and their lapses were many. 
Every now and then the desire to be like the nations around them 
led them astray. But monotheism finally triumphed, and its 
triumph became so complete that it became the fundamental 
article in the Jewish, the Mohammedan and the Christian re- 
ligion. ‘As the later history of the Jewish people is mainly the 
work of their enemies, we are safe in accepting as true all the 
good that is said about them. It is admitted that all through the 
Middle Age their family life was pure, and harlotry almost un- 
known among them. When we call to mind how much influence 
women of easy morals, who were also endowed by nature with 
charms of mind and body, exercised upon many of the monarchs 
of Europe, we can hardly help wondering that so few Jewesses 
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were willing to purchase privileges for themselves and their co- 
religionists in the usual way. The Germanic peoples had not 
been long in contact and intercourse with the Romans when 
they had become as currupt as their teachers. Charlemagne and 
Barbarossa endeavored by means of severe laws to restrict the 
social evil, but with little success. We know that the land was 
full of houses of ill fame from the accounts of the efforts to re- 
strict or at least to regulate them. These establishments and 
their inmates eventually came to be regarded as a necessary evil; 
in many cities they were licensed and placed under police surveil- 
lance. They were openly partonized by all ranks and classes. In 
the histories that give an account of the council of Constance it 
is usually mentioned that there were fifteen hundred courtesans 
in attendance. Although polgamy was practiced by the patr: 
archs the custom was discontinued at an early date. This might 
not necessarily be a credit to the Jews in countries where a 
plurality of wives is forbidden by law. Albeit millions of them 
have always lived in Asia where polygamy is still practiced by 
the rich. They must therefore have discontinued it of their own 
free will. So far as we can judge from names and such infor- 
mation as is furnished by periodicals, Jews rarely appear in di- 
vorce courts. The parties who occasionally resort to this method 
of settling their martial difficulties and who are represented as 
Jews are almost always apostates. 

It is very doubtful that the Jews are even indirectly respons- 
ible for the reign of terror that prevailed in Europe and which 
brought an incalculable amount of sorrow and suffering upon its 
victims ; namely, the belief in witches and witchcraft. This be- 
lief was founded on the doctrine that human beings can make 
a pact with the devil in order to gain his help when they wish to 
injure their fellow mortals. As the Jewish religion recognizes 
but one God who is over all and in all, what the Bible calls witch- 
craft or sorcery was simply a form of idolatry. The Satan who 
appears in the Book of Job is merely a sneering, cynical being 
who will not admit that a man can be just and upright from 
any other motive than the hope of material gain. It does not 
appear that this Adversary thought that he had power to injure 
Job whom he believed to be under the special protection of God 
until God had given him permission and had prescribed to what 
length he might go. I do not recall any passage in the Bible 
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which represents witches as having done any tangible harm. They 
were adherents of heathenism and its practices. “Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch or a sorceress to live” is merely equivalent to say- 
ing: Thou shalt not suffer any one to live who recognizes any 
other supreme power except the one and only God. To be put 
to death at any time even by the most nearly painless method 
for a crime that one has not committed and especially a 
crime that in the nature of the case no one can commit, is sad in- 
deed. But to be put to death when innocent, after horrible tor- 
tures by fire is the most awful calamity that can befall a human 
being. While it is true that for two millenniums they have had 
no political power and could not therefore have legally put any 
one to death, if they had manifested the same malevolence to- 
ward apostates from their faith that was exhibited by both Cath- 
olics and Protestants at times, towards the tens of thousands who 
were put to death on the charge of witchcraft, they could always 
have found magistrates who would have lent a willing ear to their 
accusations. 

That the Jews were bitter in their animosity against those who 
they believed had lapsed from the faith is well known. They 
showed their animus in the trial of Jesus. Saint Paul believed 
himself in danger of assassination by the same agency. So did 
Spinoza, the most profound thinker Judaism has produced. and 
the most harmless of men. No right-thinking man offers any 
excuse for such diabolism. But will any one say that assassina- 
tion is as reprehensible as putting to death a victim on a 
trumped up charge in which the machinery of government is set 
to work, not to determine the question of guilt or innocence, 
but to convict. A trial for witchcraft was the most ghastly 
farce in the annals of jurisprudence. 

What witchcraft or something similar meant to the nations of 
antiquity among whom many of the Jews dwelt may be learned 
from the story that when Xerxes was crossing the Strymon, after 
he had invaded Europe the Magi—the connection of the word 
with our magician is to be noted—sacrificed nine white horses 
for the purpose of making the stream favorable. After the army 
had entered the territory of the Edonians and the commanders 
had learned that a certain place by which they passed was called 
The Nine Ways, the Persians took nine youths of the land and 
as many maidens and buried them alive on the spot. Herodo- 
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tus adds: “I have heard that Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, in 
her old age buried alive seven pairs of Persian youth, sons of 
illustrious men, as a thank-offering to the god who is supposed 
to dwell underneath the earth.” The Jewish criminal law was 
comparatively mild, only a few offenses being punishable with 
death. In the code of Hammurabi from which Moses is thought 
by some to have borrowed a good deal there are at least thirty- 
four capital crimes enumerated. It may also be remarked here by 
way of comparison that at the middle of the eighteenth century 
more than a hundred and fifty crimes were capital in Europe. 
The laws in the rest of Europe were no milder. 

The Babylonish captivity began about 600 B. C. Fifty years 
later the exiles were permitted to return to Palestine and some 
forty thousand availed themselves of the privilege. For cen- 
turies they were everywhere left in comparative peace, and when 
Ptolemy Lagos became king of Egypt many Jews settled in that 
country; for what cause we do not know. The inhabitants of 
Judea enjoyed a sort of independence interrupted by an occa- 
sional outbreak against the Roman government until the capture 
of Jerusalem and the final destruction of the temple. Hence- 
forth the Jews no longer had a country, and religion takes the 
place of patriotism. Since then their history is one long chroni- 
cle of oppression, plunder, tribute, excessive taxation and pa- 
tience. They were prohibited from engaging in many occupa- 
tions that were free to the rest of the people. During the reign 
of Hadrian they made another attempt, under the leadership of 
Bar Cochba to regain their political independence. But in vain; 
half a million of them are said to have lost their lives in this 
futile attempt. Those who had remained in Babylon were better 
off than those who had emigrated. 

When Christianity became the religion of the Roman empire 
the troubles of the Jews began anew. In 537 A. D., Justinian 
issued a decree which made them ineligible to any public office. 
Christians were prohibited from embracing Judaism and the 
Jews were forbidden to erect new synagogues. They were not 
permitted to hold Christian slaves; intermarriage between Jews 
and Christians was illegal, and the latter could not appear in 
court as witnesses where Christians were concerned while still 
other restrictions were placed upon them. In 1096 massacres 
of Jews occurred in many cities of the Rhineland. At the time 
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of the second crusade Bernard of Clairvaux (1145-7) did what 
he could to protect them against similar outrages. During the 
third crusade one hundred and fifty Jews immolated themselves 
in York rather than apostatize. In 1306 the king of France - 
expelled all the Jews from his dominions; but nine ‘years later 
Louis X permitted them to return for twelve years. In 1096 
one of the counts of the Palatinate professed to have received a 
revelation directing him to put to death all the Jews upon whom 
he could lay his hands. Archbishop Ruthard tried to protect those 
who sought refuge in his palace in Mainz. The gates were 
beaten down by the infuriated mob and most of the unfortunates 
who had not died by their own hand were put to the sword. A 
few saved themselves by receiving baptism, among them a father 
and two daughters. Two days later he was seized with remorse, 
whereupon he slew his children with his own hand, set fire to 
his house, then with a boon companion betook himself to the 
synagogue which he also set on fire and was burned to ashes in 
its ruins. The flames spread into the city and destroyed a great 
part of it. For three months the killing was kept up along the 
Rhine so that it is believed as many as a hundred thousand Jews 
lost their lives. 

When Richard I was making preparation for his coronation 
all Jews were forbidden to witness the ceremony. A few how- 
ever prompted by curiosity, allowed themselves to be seen in 
public. They were forthwith attacked by the rabble. There- 
upon ensued the slaughter and plunder of all the Jews who could 
be found. Old and young without regard to sex were struck 
down in the streets or burned in their own houses. Many com- 
mitted suicide in order to escape a worse fate. Although these 
diabolical deeds were not chargeable to the government or insti- 
gated by any one in authoriy, there is no record that any of the 
criminals were punished. In 1290 Edward banished all Jews 
from England. The number is given as sixteen thousand. He 
was more humane than most other sovereigns who issued simi- 
lar edicts; for while he confiscated their real estate he permitted 
them to take away their personal effects. In 1298 all the Jews 
in Rothenburg on the Tauber that could be found were put to 
death. The ghetto in which they were compelled to live and 
the distinguishing garb they were compelled to wear always 
made them easy victims for maltreatment and massacre. Crom- 
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well permitted the Jews to return to England and since that 
time they have been undisturbed in that country. 

In 1348 the so-called Black Death made its first appearance in 
Europe. Its ravages began in southern France. As there was 
at that time no such thing as medical science, even the physi- 
cians did not know where to look for a cause. Everybody felt 
that some one was to blame, and in this state of the public mind 
it was natural to lay the blame for the unheard of calamity on 
the Jews and as everybody used water it was supposed that 
through this element the disorder became so general. How 
could this have happened unless the Jews had poisoned the wells 
and springs? The rabble that called itself Christian, with the 
connivance of the authorities, fell upon the helpless people and 
exterminated entire communities. In Switzerland, in southern 
and southwestern Germany, thousands were slain or burnt or 
both. In Spain the Jews fared well under some of the Saracen 
rulers. They devoted themselves to study and some of their 
scholars gained world-wide celebrity. But in 1391, incited by 
the preaching of a fanatical bishop, riots broke out in which the 
Jews suffered severely. Many of them migrated into north 
Africa, where they were more fortunate than their brethren who 
remained behind. In order to escape impending calamity many 
of them received baptism. This however availed them little as 
they were kept under constant surveillance and treated with 
suspicion. In fact the Spaniards preferred that they should 
continue contumacious as this would give them an excuse for de- 
priving them of their property. Finally in 1492 a decree of ex- 
pulsion was issued and many thousands of them were compelled 
to seek homes in almost every country that would receive them. 
After Constantinople had been taken by the Turks the conquered 
territory became an asylum for Jews and many of them went 
thither from Spain and other European countries. The descen- 
dants of Spanish Jews are still quite numerous in a few of the 
cities of Turkey in Europe. 

In Italy the Jews were at times fairly well treated, although 
some of the governments were more favorable to them than 
others. The same can also be said of the popes. As Christians 
were forbidden to lend money on usury, or perhaps even to take 
interest, such business naturally fell into the hands of the Jews. 
That they often took advantage of their opportunities to oppress 
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borrowers is to say that they were no better than many Chris- 
tians. For some centuries the Italian cities, particularly Venice, 
were the chief money centers of the world. Their privileges 
were gradually extended in the Italian peninsula and since 1870 
there is no appointive or elective office to which an Italian Jew 
may not aspire. 

Before the close of the sixteenth century Holland had taken a 
stand against religious persecution. In that country and Eng- 
land, Jewish emancipation went almost hand in hand, although 
the laws lagged far behind public opinion. Holland seems to 
have been exceptional in another regard—it never hindered the 
Catholics in the free exercise of their religion. Toward the close 
of the seventeenth century the synagogue of Amsterdam was 
the most famous in Europe. The Jews were however never 
numerous in England, probably not more than 200,000. Two of 
their number wielded great influence in their day—Benjamin 
Disraeli and Sir Moses Montefiore. The former, it is true, re- 
nounced Judaism and the latter was a native of Italy as his 
name indicates, it being nothing more than the familiar Blum- 
enberg. Disraeli was not only a talented writer, but as a states- 
. man he succeeded in gaining and holding the affectionate regard 
of the English aristocracy to a remarkable degree. The Prim- 
tose League founded to perpetuate his memory, numbers nearly 
two million members. Montefiore, who died about twenty-five 
years ago, almost one hundred years old, devoted a great part of 
his time and a great part of his large fortune to the service of 
his co-religionists in other lands, although not exclusively to 
them. He with the Austrian Baron Hirsch, also a Jew, are 
counted among the great European philanthropists. Jews were 
not invested with all the rights of British subjects until 1835; 
but their emancipation in the colonies preceded that in the 
mother country. Benighted Austria had an enlightened mor- 
arch in Joseph II. That empire having been for a long time the 
recognized head of Germany, an emperor’s enlightened views 
were of considerable advantage to the Israelites. His efforts 
were, however, always opposed and sometimes thwarted by the 
vigilance of the Jesuits. Frederic the Great is said to have once 
remarked to some of his counsellors: “Never meddle with the 
people: called Jews; no one ever touched them and prospered.” 
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Moses Mendelssohn was one of his friends, and Lessing immor- 
talized him in his “Nathan the Sage.” 

The court preacher Stoecker, who founded an organization 
which called itself Christian Socialists was the chief promoter of 
anti-semitism in Germany during the last years of the nineteenth 
century. In 1890 there were five avowed anti-semitists in the 
German imperial diet. In the following year there was organ- 
ized in Berlin an association for the especial purpose of defend- 
ing the cause of the Jews. The most serious offense charged 
against the Jews is that they have virtually monopolized the 
money market, are largely in control of the periodical press and 
are even invading the professional chairs in the universities. In 
the German States Wurtemberg was the first to place Jews upon 
the same plane with other citizens, a law having been passed to 
that effect in 1828. Hessen followed a few years later. In 
Hungary, Judaism was not fully recognized as one of the State 
religions until 1895. The Hungarians have for a long time 
acted just as did the Pilgrims and Puritans: they are willing to 
brave any danger to gain religious and political freedom for 
themselves, but they have shown little disposition to grant them 
to others. 

During the last two decades the anti-semitic agitation has at 
times been both vigorous and virulent in France. Its chief 
spokesman, E. A. Drumont who is also a popular writer, pub- 
lished in 1886 a work on the subject in two volumes which is 
still read. Since then he has issued other books on the same 
theme. For about twenty years he has been editor of La Libre 
Parole which is specially devoted to Jew-baiting. He also 
figured in the Dreyfus case which is yet fresh in almost every- 
body’s memory. Yet there are probably not more than a hun- 
dred thousand Jews in the French Republic. Well might Sir 
Walter Scott write: “Except perhaps the flying fish, there was 
no existing race on earth, in the air, or in the water, who were 
the subjects of such unremittent, general and relentless persecu- 
tion as the Jews.” 

During the last few years there has been a strong current of 
immigration into Palestine. Strange as it may seem the Turk- 
ish government is now encouraging this movement, whether for 
economic reasons or as a counteraction against the Christians, 
does not yet appear; at any rate it is not avowed. At the be- 
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ginning of the present century stringent laws were on the statute 
books designed to keep Jews from entering Syria and no Otto- 
man was permitted to sell land to a Jew. Perhaps these laws 
are still in force so far as the paper in which they are printed is 
concerned, but they are a dead letter and every Turkish official is 
ready to take the fees that go with the transfer of land. Hardly 
a dozen years ago one rarely heard the Hebrew tongue in Pales- 
tine; now it is used in the market, in the banks, and particularly 
in the schools. It is one of the cardinal aims of the Zionists to 
make this tongue again the language of the ancient home-land. 
There is evidence to the effect that as much as a million dollars 
is now raised annually for the relief of the poor in that country. 
And with their proverbial thrift the beneficiaries make good use 
of these donations. Each succeeding year there is less and less 
need for contributions from abroad. More than half a hundred 
colonies have lately been established and Jews are buying more 
and more agricultural land. The district around Jaffa and the 
Plain of Sharon present the appearance of prosperity and even 
of wealth. The most efficient, the most enthusiastic and the 
most powerful promoter of the influx of Jews into Palestine is 
the great banking house of Rothschild. The beneficiaries are 
chiefly Russian Jews. Among the latest immigrant is the family 
of Mendel Beiliss whose sensational trial a short time ago at- 
tracted the attention of the civilized world. 

The affection of the plain Jew for the land of his remote fore- 
fathers that has persisted through millenniums is one of the 
most touching sentiments that we meet with in the entire history 
of mankind. It is ineradicable, and does not die. The devout 
Moslem turns with feelings of deep devotion, in his prayers, to- 
ward Mecca and he hopes at least once in his life to make a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of the prophet. But he rarely thinks of 
migrating thither and is usually content to end his days in his 
native village. On the other hand, thousands of Jews are not 
satisfied to make a mere pilgrimage. They long not only to go 
thither, but to stay and end their lives, as if there were some 
special virtue in the soil and some good to his soul that he could 
not receive anywhere else, if his dust were mingled with the earth 
of that far-off country. A peculiar phase of this sentiment is 
that although the Jew is not naturally an idealist he is such in 
this respect. He is wont to say little about the future life. The 
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Old Testament is almost silent upon the topic and is chiefly con- 
cerned about the things of this world. Nevertheless deep down 
in the heart of the Israelite, deeper perhaps than he is himself 
aware, there is an abiding faith that his life does not end on this 
sphere and that his postmortem existence is in some mysterious 
way connected with his place of abode on earth. It is surely 
astonishing that we are witnesses of a recrudescence of a promise 
made to the Father of the Faithful three millenniums ago. 
James Darmesteter, a French Jew, whose ancestors however mi- 
grated from Germany as the name plainly indicates, presents a 
conspectus of the long continued influence of his people in the 
following words: “The historian’s special interest in the Jew- 
ish nation is due to its being the only one that is met with at 
every turn of history. In following the course of this nation’s 
destinies, he is successively brought into contact with nearly all 
the great civilizations, and with nearly all the great religious 
ideas that have left their impress on the civilized world from the 
dawn of history up to the present time.” “The history of all 
other nations even of those exercising the longest and most re- 
mote influence, covers only a single epoch and a single place. 
Each one appears and disappears; its part was played in a single 
period, its history is exclusively its own. The Jewish people en- 
during through all time, has helped to shape all great events that 
have had their day: it is a perpetual and universal witness of all 
these dramas, and by no means an inactive or remote witness, but 
closely identified with them in action and suffering. Twice it 
remodeled the world,—the European world through Jesus, the 
oriental world through Islam.” 
Athens, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND THE RURAL 
PROBLEM. 


BY REV. PAUL HAROLD HEISEY, M.A. 


The present day interest in the rural church is but one phase 
of a general awakening in things rural on the part of rural and 
urban people. It is not strange that in this awakened interest, 
in this onward movement of progress in rural communities, the 
church should come in for its share of criticism, in order that the 
future might be brighter than the past. Rural pastors and reli- 
gious workers can take this criticism of the rural church with 
good grace when they realize that other rural institutions and 
other phases of rural life are coming in for their share of criti- 
cism. This awakened interest in rural life is seen in the discus- 
sion of subjects as varied and related as these: conditions and 
needs of country life, rural sociology, education for agriculture, 
economic significance of the changes in rural populations, farm 
tenancy in the United States, agricultural laborers in the United 
States, scientific farming, good roads movement, co-operative 
movements among farmers, immigrant rural communities, rural 
conferences, social life in the country, rural Y. M. C. A., the 
country school, the agricultural press, and the rural home. This 
list of topics suggests the wide range of interest in the new rural 
awakening. I have mentioned these subjects because each has 
a bearing upon the rural church problem, for that problem can 
not be isolated from these other phases of the same subject. The 
tural church is vitally related to everything that concerns rural 
life. The solution of the rural church problem rests to some ex- 
tent upon an understanding of these related factors, for the rural 
life problem is marked by a unity. 

The present day rural awakening might be summed up in 
these general propositions: “general recognition of the funda- 
mental nature of agriculture in civilized society and the value 
of farming as an honorable occupation; the appreciation of the 
economic, social, educational, and religious problems of the farm- 
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ing community ; and the co-operative effort of all the forces ope- 
rating in rural life for the general good.” ‘These propositions 
clearly indicate that the rural church problem does not stand by 
itself, and that its solution is bound up with weighty and far- 
reaching problems. 

While no great movement can be traced to any one definite 
act or effort for its origin and its impetus, yet there are some 
definite land-marks which stand out clearly as steps in this pres- 
ent day awakening in rural problems and especially in the rural 
church problem. There have been rural movements in Europe 
which have preceded the movement in North America. All re- 
call the work of Sir Horace Plunkett and the influence of his visit 
to America and of his book dealing with American rural prob- 
lems. To him is due the great constructive work of the Irish 
Co-operative Societies. In our country, New England led the 
way for the rebuilding of rural communities. An early evidence 
of the rural church as a problem is seen in the effort of Samuel 
Dike, who in 1884 wrote an article upon the theme, “The Reli- 
gious Problem of the Country Town.” In recent times nothing 
has been done so much to awaken interest in the rural problems 
of America as the Roosevelt Commission on Country Life (1908) 
and especially the wide spread distribution of the report of that 
Commission, at first by the Federal Government, then by the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, and then by publishers, and 
others. The Country Life Convention held in Spokane in 1909 
gave additional impulse to rural life interest. 

According to the report of the Roosevelt Commission “the un- 
derlying problem is to maintain on our farms a civilization in full 
harmony with the best American ideals. To build up and re- 
tain this civilization means, first of all, that the business of agri- 
culture must be made to yield a reasonable return to those who 
follow it intelligently; and life on the farm must be made per- 
manently satisfying to intelligent progressive people. The work 
before us, therefore is nothing more or less than the gradual re- 
building of a new rural life. We regard it as absolutely essen- 
tial that this great general work should be understood by all the 
people. Separate difficulties, important as they are, must be 
studied and worked out in the light of the greater fundamental 
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problem.” (Report of the Country Life Commission. Sturgis 
and Walton Edition, p. 24). 

Of special significance to our present discussion is the follow- 
ing from the same report: “The time has arrived when the 
Church must take a larger leadership, both as an institution and 
through its pastors, in the social reorganization of rural life.” 
This statement on the part of the Roosevelt Commission has been 
ringing in the ears of rural pastors and rural church workers ever 
since it was sounded forth. It has become a challenge for the 
rural church to arise to its privileges, obligations, and opportu- 
nities to fulfill in a larger measure its mission in rural life. 

I need not pause here to argue that religion plays a part in 
rural life. I need not argue that the Church is a good institu- 
tion in the rural community. The farmers as a class are God- 
fearing people with high ideals, great ambitions, and above all, 
people who stand for truth, righteousness, purity, and the other 
virtues. 

The farmer above every man is a man of faith who by his life 
next to the soil, and in God’s out-of-doors is driven to a life of 
faith and gratitude. 

Dean L. H. Bailey writes: “No man is fit to be a farmer who 
is not essentially religious or who does not realize that he is the 
partner of the Almighty in a quasi public business.” 

The rural church will have a large share in the solution of the 
larger rural life problem. In order to meet its obligation it must 
adapt itself by means of a new point of view to fit into the change 
in the agricultural situation which is marked chiefly by a new 
type of agriculture and the social point of view in life. 

The fact that the rural church is being subjected to criticism 
at the present time should in no way discourage us. We hear 
some uncomplimentary things said about other rural institutions, 
as for instance the rural school. Miss Mabel Carney, an educa- 
tional specialist of Illinois, relates that “A county superintendent 
in [linois had a dream that Columbus returned to visit America. 
Those who were showing him the sights pointed out the great 
cities and their remarkable development, and the country with 
its many wonderful improvements in agriculture, and Columbus 
was duly impressed. Still, he was a bit lonesome because he saw 
nothing that was remindful of the old days when he discovered 
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America. Finally, however, they drove in their automobile past 
a “little red school house” and Columbus became interested. 
‘Why, that’s the same school house that was here when I first 
came,’ he exclaimed.” 

We haven’t heard anything quite that bad on the rural church. 

This present day criticism and discussion will open our eyes to 
our duty, our privileges, and our opportunities, and will lead to 
better things. The discussion of farming leads to better meth- 
ods, the criticism of the rural school has led to better efforts, and 
this will be the case with the rural church, 


THE RURAL CHURCH PROBLEM IN OUTLINE. 


It becomes necessary to state what is understood by the “rural 
church” for our purposes. The United States census classifies 
any group of people less than 2,500 as rural. The “rural church” 
has been used as a term to designate the church in the open 
country, and also for villages of a population much less than 
2,500. For our purposes it is sufficient to say that the term “rural 
church” is used to apply to a church that ministers to rural peo- 
ple, whether the church is in the village or in the open country. 

The problem of the rural church has been variously defined, 
but it seems to me that it can be summed up briefly in this 
thought: the problem of the rural church is to prove efficient in 
its work and to meet its opportunities in a satisfactory manner. 
In these words it is not different from the city church problem. 
“Efficiency” has come to be used frequently in modern speech. 
We want efficient leaders, employees, professional men, farmers,— 
in fact we want everybody who is trying to do a task to do it 
efficiently. This, then, is the problem of the rural church: to 
do its work efficiently. Let us warn ourselves not to make the 
mistake of thinking that by one stroke of the pen, by one ad- 
dress, or by one act of any kind we can solve the problem before 
us. We may solve our rural church problem to-day and to- 
morrow there is another one. We might better speak of rural 
church problems, rather than the rural church problem, though 
we are in a critical era for the rural church, and one that is pe- 
culiar in many ways. We are at the turning of the road, the 
dividing of the path, and much depends upon grasping the prob- 
lem and solving it at the present time. 
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Before going to a discussion of the status of the rural church 
let us determine its function. We determine the success or the 
failure of an institution largely by our standard of what its 
function is. Our discussion of the work of the rural church wili 
rest back upon our conception of the purpose of the church and 
our philosophy of religion. Some hold the work of the church 
to be purely spiritual, some have exalted its social work, some 
hold that whatever is social is religious, and that whatever is re- 
ligious must be social in character, However, it is not our pur- 
pose to unravel such a problem, but simply to suggest views held 
as to the function of the Church. 

The main business of the Lutheran Church in the rural cum- 
munity as viewed by Lutheran writers, and expressed by a num- 
ber to whom I recently submitted a questionnaire on the rural 
church, is suggested in the following words: to preach the word, 
the law and the gospel; to instruct the young; to look after the 
unchurched families; to administer the sacraments; winning and 
holding people to the Church; present Jesus as a personal Sa- 
viour; win men to Christ. We believe that Lutherans as a class 
would accept these phrases as describing the main function of 
the Church in any community, rural or urban. 

The broad function of the Church might be stated as follows: 
to uplift all intellectually, socially, morally, spiritually; to up- 
lift and improve every department of country life. 

Dr. H. L. Yarger, president of the General Synod, replied in 
such modern terms to my request to “describe what you think is 
the broad function of the Church in serving the rural commu- 
nity,” that I shall quote his reply: “The broad function of the 
Church in the rural community is to uplift and improve every 
department of country life. Not only to preach the Gospel, but 
to take an active part in the educational work of the community, 
see that proper schools are maintained, grade and high schools; 
to provide proper entertainment and amusement for the young in 
the community, to try to organize clubs for the stimulation of the 
women of the community in their part of the community life; to 
make the Church the center for agricultural interests, having 
meetings for the discussion of topics on methods of farming and 
kinds of stock and grain to use. In fact the Church ought to be 
made the chief center for all departments of country life.” 
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THE DECLINE OF THE RURAL CHURCH. 


What are the evidences of the decline of the rural church? In- 
vestigations in many parts of the country show that many rural 
churches are dying, they have lost their grip upon the community 
and are going out of existence, many are just holding their own. 
There are some which are making strides forward. In a survey 
of certain counties in Illinois, of 225 churches in the territory 
surveyed, 34 were growing, 20 were standing still, 25 were dying, 
21 were dead. We believe such a condition is typical of the 
country at large, some churches are growing, some are standing 
still, some are dying, and some are dead. 

To my question, “Does the Lutheran Church share in what is 
known as the decline of the rural church?” I received the follow- 
ing suggestive answers: 

Dr. G. H. Gerberding: “Yes, as far as the exodus from farm 
’ to city is concerned.” 

Dr. Yarger: “The Lutheran Church shares slightly in what is 
known as the decline of the rural church. In the last twenty 
years our General Synod has lost, I would say, about twenty 
churches in that way. Not all in the country, but in small towns 
of a few hundred inhabitants.” 

Dr. R. B. Peery: “Yes, decidedly.” 

Mr. H. B. Gerhardt: “No, emphatically no.” 

Dr. 8. J. McDowell: “She does. But possibly not as greatly 
as some sister denominations, because our people, and especially 
those of foreign birth or ancestry, are a rural people by prefer- 
ence.” 

Dr. H. H. Weber: “Do not think so.” 

Dr. J. A. Clutz: “Not to any great extent so far as I am 
familiar with it According to my observation, the great 
majority of our country and village churches are quite flourish- 
ing, have good church buildings or are building better ones, and 
are quite modern in their facilities and methods of church work.” 

There are some Lutheran rural churches growing, some are 
standing still, some are dying, and some are dead. This is true 
in the face of the fact that probably the Lutheran Church is not 
suffering in the decline of the rural church as other denomina- 
tions are. The fact that many of our rural churches are com- 
posed of foreigners (immigrants) who came here for agricultural 
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purposes helps in the problem, and also the fact that our people 
colonize in large groups has preserved the rural congregations of 
the Lutheran Church. 

But before we draw any conclusions in reference to the un- 
favorable condition of the rural church we must know all the de- 
tails connected with the particular communities iz: which they 
are located, to determine the causes leading to the decline of the 
rural church in numbers, efficiency and influence. 


CAUSES AND FACTORS THAT LEAD TO THE DECLINE OF THE RURAL 
CHURCH. 


In the search for the causes of the decline of the rural church 
in numbers, efficiency, and in influence, one finds many and 
varied factors entering into the problem. Many of the causes 
cannot be definitely catalogued and overlap with other classes of 
causes, and above all else, no one cause stands by itself, but all 
causes and factors are inter-related. In a general way the causes 
and factors may be classified as economic, social, psychological, 
and spiritual. This classification is somewhat arbitrary, and 
yet there are causes of different natures. 

A successful country church needs a constituency to work with, 
to call upon for assistance, and in fact without a constituency 
there can be no church. A small constituency leads to a weak 
church, so much so that some have questioned the advisability of 
church organizations of less than one hundred members when 
there is one or more organizations in the community. 

Many rural churches are to-day in the state of decay and de- 
cline because they are located in a community that is declining 
in population. This decline in population does not necessarily 
mean a decline in the prosperity of the community. Iowa lost 
in population in the last federal census, but it certainly has not 
lost in prosperity. In fact, its prosperity made it possible for 
people to retire from the farms and rural sections and move into 
cities or go to distant California or other places of ease and com- 
fort. But the decline in rural population necessarily affected 
the church constituency and thus many churches are failing for 
a lack of people to draw upon and work with. 

This decline in rural population is not only a matter of num- 
bers but is also a matter of quality. Frequently, it is the most 
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ambitious, the most progressive who leave the rural communities 
and go to dwell in the cities, and thus the rural church suffers 
not only in the loss of numbers but in the loss of the young peo- 
ple who would make capable leaders and workers. 

Again, the rural exodus—as the cityward movement of rural 
people is called—takes many of the supporters of the church 
with it. Numbers, quality, and financial support are lost to 
the country church and thus it is in a state of decline. 

But there are still many people on the farms and there always 
must be, but the number of actual workers in the rural com- 
munities is decreasing through the invention of farm machinery, 
and the increase in the size of farms throughout the country. 
The coming of the tenant and the passing of the owner from the 
farm also has its effect upon the rural church. As long as the 
land was occupied by the owner he was interested in the com- 
munity and in that which stood for the permanent growth of the 
community. ‘Tenancy is on the increase in the United States 
and with the increase of tenancy we have a decrease of interest in 
permanent institutions—among them the church—in the rural 
communities. Illinois is rated as having 50 per cent. of its 
farms occupied by tenants. 

It may be a far look from good roads to the rural church prob- 
lem but there are many sections where poor roads affect church 
attendance and make the holding of services a very irregular mat- 
ter. This contributes to the inefficiency of the rural church. 

Likewise, good roads with the automobile has its effect upon 
the rural church. There are pastors who claim that the auto- 
mobile has had a deleterious effect upon rural church work, 
while others say that the automobile has been the salvation of 
the rural church and that it contributes to the success of the 
church. It seems from a general survey of the subject that the 
favorable and unfavorable effects of the automobile upon the 
rural church work are about even. 

Many rural churches are inefficient and on the decline because 
of a limited field of labor making the possible support for the 
work insufficient for a laborer in the vineyard to give all his time 
to the work. This suggests inadequate salaries for pastors, which 
prevent rural churches from developing as they should, and yet 
inadequate salaries rest back upon limited constituency or poor 
economic conditions. Poor soil leads to a weak church. 
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Out-of-date buildings due to a lack of vision of the possibilities 
of a rural church, and also due to weak financial conditions also 
hamper the progress and growth of the rural church, and detract 
from the efficiency of the worker and the work. 

Many churches are now located in poor rural conditions which 
once were in prosperous surroundings. Thus the depletion of 
material resources will lead to the decline of the church. 

Even where conditions are good and prosperity prevails some 
churches fail because of a lack of business acuteness in church 
work, an acuteness which may be found in the management of a 
farm. Members will fail to apply to the business of the King- 
dom the same sagacity and the same carefulness in method and 
plan as they do in their other daily tasks and projects. 

Many communities suffer from being over-churched. Two or 
three small, weak churches will struggle along where one church 
would be prosperous and more truly represent the Kingdom, but 
who shall surrender and under what terms, is the grave and great 
problem. 

Linked up closely with the economic causes which I have sug- 
gested are social causes and factors. Many of the social and 
economic causes overlap and intertwine with each other. Rural 
churches are declining because of the discontent in rural life, 
and the general social restlessness. This spirit of restlessness is 
found in both city and country and seems to be a mark of the age. 
Not only economic but social causes lead to this discontent and 
indirectly to the inefficiency of the rural church. This social un- 
rest is traceable in some degree to the lack of social opportuni- 
ties and here the rural church can render a great service to the 
rural community by providing such opportunities as will over- 
come this lack and lead to social content and satisfaction. 

The problem of the city is congestion, the problem of the 
country is isolation. The separation of the residents of the rural 
communities has kept the church from advancing as it should, 
but the improved methods of transportation—the automobile, the 
interurban electric lines are fast doing away with this disadvant- 
age of farm life. 

The failure of the rural church to progress and advance is not 
all to be accounted for in outward conditions but must be sought 
also in inward conditions. The rural mind is essentially con- 
servative, and individual. Rapid progress is being made in some 
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things, but in others it is slow. Naturally religion and the in- 
stitutions of religion are the last to move. Thus the rural mind 
is slow to increase interest and to introduce new methods in re- 
ligion and the Church. The spirit of the age is social. The 
transition has been made from individualism to the social ideal 
in many things, but this has not fully grasped the rural church. 
The old spirit of individualism, the life wrapped up in one farm, 
has hindered the Church, which is a social group institution, from 
advancing and progressing. 

Many rural churches have been marked by a low ideal of their 
mission and purpose. They hold too small, and narrow, an ideal 
for their task. They have also had a low estimate of their power. 
They have not respected the dignity of their own work. 

Rural churches have been retarded in their progress and effi- 
ciency by an undemocratic government. Too frequently in our 
rural churches there is one or sometimes two or three individuals 
who are big givers and naturally they wish to control the entire 
policy of the church. This leads to discontent. Frequently the 
big gifts do not represent nearly the sacrifice and interest that 
smaller gifts do. An equal voice in the government of the rural 
church must be guaranteed each individual if it is to develop 
along the best lines and serve the community in the best manner. 

Some causes for the present weakness of the rural church go 
deeper than those which we have mentioned. These are of a 
spiritual nature. The selfishness of a few who have personal 
ends in mind, and even denominational ends rather than the ends 
of the Kingdom of God retard and lead to the inefficiency of the 
rural church. Unregenerated hearts, unenlightened minds, and 
rabid sectarianism naturally produce a weak rural church as they 
also produce a weak city church. 

The secularizing of the Church through paid socials instead 
of the service of the community through open social occasions 
leads in the wrong direction. 

It follows without argument that weak leadership means a 
weak church. In the case of the church the pastor is usually 
the leader. Frequently we think of the rural preacher as a 
weaker man than his city brother. This may be so in many de- 
nominations, and to some extent in our Lutheran Church but not 
so markedly. The Lutheran Church insists upon equal prepa- 
ration for all her ministers and thus country and city pastors are 
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of the same character in their ability and training. However, 
we occasionally send a man to the country because he is weak, 
where above everything we need the strong man—a strong man 
for a weak church. Pastoral inefficiency leads to inefficient 
churches in the rural districts. We must do away with the idea 
that the city pastorate is more dignified than the rural pastorate 
and city pastors can help in this matter. The country pastorate 
must no longer be looked upon as a stepping stone but as a stop- 
ping place—for long pastorates are essential to the success of the 
church. 

The rural church is weakened and lacks efficiency because of 
absentee shepherds—pastors who live miles from their point of 
work. This is not always, if ever, the fault of the pastor. But 
the financial condition of the congregation prevents their having 
a resident pastor and thus the next best thing is to have a pastor 
visit them frequently. A resident pastor is the ideal situation 
but not always possible. 

The church in the rural community suffers when its pastor is 
not sympathetic with the life about him—with things rural; or 
lacking knowledge of rural affairs is not interested enough to 


familiarize himself with them. 


THE INVESTIGATION END OF THE RURAL CHURCH PROBLEM. 


An ancient teacher held out as a fundamental thought, “Know 
thyself.” If to know himself is the height of wisdom for the in- 
dividual, the same is true for a community also. The best way 
for a community to learn what it is and is not, or what it has and 
has not, is through a method of stock-taking such as is done by 
the making of a social survey. The social survey is the investi- 
gation end of the rural problem, the investigation of the struc- 
ture, problems and possibilities of rural, village and other com- 
munities from the point of view of the Church and its work. 
Dean L. H. Bailey writes: “The scientific method is first to de- 
termine the exact facts and then to found the line of action on 
these facts. This is the way in which all problems must be at- 
tacked if real and permanent solutions are to be found 
Similar methods must be applied in rural work. We must finally 
found all our progress in rural life on a close study of the facts 
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and the real elements in the situation, in order that we may know 
exactly what we are talking about.” 

There are many suggestive outlines for the taking of a social 
survey of a rural community, among them two of the most voimn- 
prehensive are “A Social Survey of Rural Communities” by 
George Frederick Wells; and “Knowing One’s Community” by 
Carol Aronovici, Ph.D. A rural survey aims to secure the facts 
in reference to a certain definite territory—facts of all kinds. 
These facts are then disseminated in the community only, for the 
benefit of the community. They are treated as family secrets. 
These facts ought to develop the community conscience, and the 
community conscience ought to lead to action, and to remedial 
efforts for the betterment of the community. There is no special 
advantage to a community to cover up its dark spots. I=gnoranes 
is not bliss. A community survey would show up the light and 
dark spots, and by a survey a community might find itself 
brighter than it thought it was. Having found some dark spots 
it will aim to remedy these dark spots, always keeping to itself 
the facts and not brandishing them beyond the community itself 
any more than one would publish family secrets from the house 
top. 

The survey of a community is to the community what a diag- 
nosis is to a physician. ‘The social survey is to the rural pastor 
what the geological survey is to the mining engineer. The ap- 
plication of this principle and method began with the Pittsburgh 
Survey a few years ago. The survey is the scientific method 
which leads to civic, social, and moral betterment. The survey 
is the community’s way of learning to know itself and is not an 
effort to “show up” the community. Finding fault with one’s 
community should not be an end, it should be a means to better- 
ing one’s community. 

An early step in making a rural survey is the determination of 
the area to be covered—a county, a school district, the legitimate 
territory of a Church, the trading community of a village, or any 
such unit. 

A complete rural survey should consider the home, the school, 
the Church, social, political, civic, economic, and industrial con- 
ditions. In more detail, the rural survey should take into con- 
sideration problems related to population, natural resources, pub- 
lic service facilities, inter-community relations, labor conditions, 
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wealth and poverty and commercial agencies.. Civic life and 
community organizations should be studied. The community’s 
recreations should be studied from the standpoint of the child, 
young men and young women, and adult life; organized public 
recreation, and public provision for recreation. Education and 
school life should be thoroughly studied with a view of improving 
it, as well as religion and church life. From such a study of a 
community there should issue an awakened conscience, which 
will in turn issue in action, for the improvement of the school, 
home, Church, and every factor in rural life. Such an investi- 
gation could be made by local talent drawn from the various 
organizations, using the school teachers and ministers and others 
for the work. 


THE REDIRECTION AND THE REVITALIZATION END OF THE PROBLEM 


This part of the work leads to the solution of the rural 
church problem by aiming to develop the many latent possibilities 
of the rural church and of rural life. 

There are many advances seen on every hand leading to the 
betterment of the farm, the rural home, school, church, and in 
fact every phase of rural life. 

The Christianization of rural life depends upon an interest- 
ing economic law which Professor Carver lays down: “the rural 
districts are never to be thoroughly Christianized until Chris- 
tians become as a rule, better farmers than non-Christians.” 

It is now our purpose to point out specific factors in the ad- 
vance of rural life, especially rural church life, which will lead 
to the Christianization of the rural communities. 

It is almost universally agreed that the key to the solution of 
the rural church problem is the pastor of the rural church. This 
lays a great responsibility upon him who chooses to lead the reli- 
gious life of a rural people, while at the same time paying a high 
tribute to the rural ministry. We hear much of the old time 
leadership of the pastor not only in rural but in urban communi- 
ties. We are told that in days gone by the minister was the best 
educated man in the community and the leader in practically 
every sphere of community life. With the advance of general 
education and the coming of improved means of communication 
and transportation the general public have advanced in their in- 
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tellectual standing in life. It takes a bigger leader to-day. The 
same opportunity for leadership awaits the rural pastor as at any 
time but he must be a leader before he is recognized as one. In 
the former days he was acknowledged as the leader because he was 
the leader, the same will be true to-day. If he is the leader he 
will be recognized as such. 

It would be difficult to decide just what factors about the rural 
minister are the most essential but it will be our purpose to point 
out some important characteristics of the rural pastor and of his 
relation to his people. 

We believe the most successful work in a rural community is 
accomplished by a resident minister. “An absentee shepherd” 
who comes to the community occasionally is far better than no 
leader at all, but the ideal situation is to have the pastor on the 
field. Recently, I heard an agricultural expert make a slighting 
remark about a preacher who lives six or seven miles from his 
church. Of course this is not ideal but it is probable that the 
pastor was just as desirous to live with his people as the people 
desired him to be there, and probably more so, but the parish did 
not make it possible for him to be with them from a financial 
standpoint. 

The suggestion that it might be financially impossible for a 
pastor to devote his whole time to one point raises the question 
of an adequate salary for a rural pastor. This is estimated vari- 
ously, and cannot be arbitrarily stated. Many factors enter into 
it. What is a small salary under one condition is sufficient under 
another. I asked a number of leading Lutherans what they con- 
sidered a living wage or a minimum salary for a Lutheran rural 
pastor. Among the answers were the following: 

Dr. G. H. Gerberding: “No sum can be fixed. Conditions 
vary. Farmers, especially owners, don’t pay half enough. Need 
training.” 

Dr. H. L. Yarger: “I would say that the minimum ought to 
be $800.00 with free parsonage and a couple of acres of ground 
so that he could keep a horse and cow, and a few pigs and some 
chickens. The congregation should try to make it more, but 
that ought to be the minimum. The average farmer these days 
who does not make $800 and his living is not doing much, and 
his pastor should live as well as the members of his congregation, 
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for if he is faithful to his duty, he will work as hard as any of 
them.” 

Dr. R. B. Peery: “Depends upon what he gets outside. Say, 
$1000.” 

Mr. H. B. Gerhardt: “$1000 and parsonage. This is what I 
tell them everywhere and some places get churches to make that 
the goal of their Every Member Canvass.” 

Dr. 8. J. McDowell: “For a pastor with an average family it 
should not, any longer, be less than $1000 and free use of a 
parsonage.” 

Dr. H. H. Weber: “$1000.” 

Dr. J. A. Clutz: “The cost of living and the conditions of liv- 
ing, differ so much in different communities that it does not seem 
to be possible to answer this question very definitely. Ordinarily 
I would say that the minimum should be from $800 to $1000 
and a parsonage. 

“T would like to add here, however, that while I fully recognize 
the principle, that the laborer is worthy of his hire, I fear that 
entirely too much stress is being laid on the matter of salary for 
ministers. It seems to me that the work of the ministry is be- 
ing too much commercialized and is being placed to too great an 
extent on the same basis as the practice of law or medicine, or 
any other business profession or vocation. While I believe that 
Christ intended that those who preach the Gospel should live by 
the Gospel, I do not believe that it was ever His plan that the 
preaching of His Gospel should be a road to wealth or luxury.” 

In a word the rural pastor for the modern task must be an effi- 
cient man. He must be a specialist in rural church work, but 
his specialization should not make him a narrow man. He 
should, while being a specialist, be broad in all his interests and 
especially well informed as to rural problems and rural life. 
Country life leadership demands men of broad vision, who ses 
the great possibilities of the rural church in the service of the 
community. A large task awaits the rural pastor and only a 
man of large sympathies and large hopes should engage in this 
work. : 

My own view is that he should be a man who holds the com- 
munity ideal for the work of the Church. He should look upon 
the Church as an institution for the betterment of the entire 
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community and no rural interest should be foreign to his think- 
ing. 

The making of a minister of a rural type is a large task. He 
must be a man of rural sympathies. He should love the cowatry 
and the people of the country. For this reason we believe men 
from the country should look to the country for pastorates. Some 
men have come from city life and worked in rural communities 
but we doubt whether they can ever completely orient them- 
selves to rural surroundings. I recall that in my seminary days 
the country boys would remark that they never wanted to go back 
to the country for church work. Country boys are the right ma- 
terial for country work. With the new rural awakening and the 
advance in rural life there will be more willingness on the part 
of country boys to return to country church work. 

What training should rural pastors receive, should it be differ- 
ent from that of city pastors, and if so where should they receive 
it? Frequently it is suggested that ministers should have an 
agricultural course as a preparation for their work. I have 
found upon investigation that few farmers look to their pastor 
to be an expert in agricultural lines, while desiring that they 
should have some knowledge of it, and especially some interest 
in it. However, I asked the same group of Lutherans, “Do you 
recommend an agriculiural course for a Lutheran rural pastor?” 
Among the answers were the following: 

Dr. Gerberding: “He ought to know enough to talk intel'i- 
gently to intelligent farmers.” 

Dr. Yarger: “Yes, I do. I think our pastors who work in the 
country ought to go to the courses that are offered now at many 
of the universities for a short time in the summer. The con- 
gregations could well afford to give them the time, and the pas- 
tors would be helped.” 

Dr. R. B. Peery: “No.” 

Mr. Gerhardt: “Might be a good thing some places but I have 
my doubts about it generally.” 

Dr. McDowell: “It depends upon the pastor in question. If 
a city-bred man I would advise a partial course in agriculture 
in connection with his college work. If, however, a weak country- 
bred man, such a course would (a) be liable to dissipate ike 
meager mental ability and capacity the man has on things not 
really essential to his education. This would be done at the ex- 
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pense of training far more necessary to success for the man in 
his chosen calling. And,(b) in the second place, such agricultural 
training would in the end be liable to turn the man’s attention 
to farming, and in obedience to the law of life on lines of least 
resistance, would most likely make more of a farmer than a 
preacher or pastor of him.” 

Dr. Weber: “No.” 

Dr. Clutz: “Not at all. I think that all this talk and writ- 
ing of that kind is the veriest nonsense. It has its birth in the 
new theology which emphasizes material good more than spirit- 
ual life. Farmers do not want preachers to teach them how to 
farm, but spiritual guides to teach them how to live better, to 
bring to them inspiration and help in the trials and temptations 
of life, and to offer them the consolations of the gospel in their 
times of trial and affliction and bereavement.” 

The subject of the special training of rural ministers and their 
need of a knowledge of rural life naturally leads to the question 
“Should our seminaries provide special training for rural pas- 
tors?” I turn to the replies of the same group of men for Luth- 
eran opinions on the subject. 

Dr. Gerberding: “Their pastoral theology course should fit 
men for city, village or open country.” 

Dr. Yarger: “Our seminaries are not prepared to give ‘special 
training’ for rural pastors, but they ought to have at least a 
course of lectures given by country pastors who have made a 
success of their work. That would at least be helpful to many of 
the young men who go into the country to work.” 

Dr. Peery: “No.” 

Mr. Gerhardt: “Yes. Have always said this.” 

Dr. McDowell: “Personally, I do not see the need of such 
provisions.” 

Dr. Weber: “No. Nearly all are from the country.” 

Dr. Clutz: “I do not see any need or demand, in the Lutheran 
Church at least, for such special courses or training as this ques- 
tion seems to have in view. As I have intimated above, they 
need the same gospel in the country as in the city, and practi- 
cally the same pastoral care and cure of souls. Of course, in 
the presentation of many of the subjects of the course, the teach- 
er will find occasion and opportunity to emphasize some special 
need of the different classes of people, and the different com- 
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munities, to whom the men may be called to minister as pastors 
and preachers. Every man who is really fit for the ministry 
either in country or city ought to have and will have enough ini- 
tiative to apply the general teaching which he has gotten in the 
seminary to the special needs of the field. It is impossible for a 
seminary faculty to foresee and provide for every individual ex- 
perience or need that can ever arise in the future work and ex- 
perience of the young men under their instruction.” 

There seems to be agreement that extensive agricultural cour- 
ses are not needed by the rural pastor but that courses that will 
increase sympathy with rural life are helpful. Two such courses 
that will increase the efficiency of rural pastors and that seem to 
me highly important apart from technical agricultural courses 
are those in agricultural or rural economics, and rural sociology. 
Economics and sociology are essential to the city pastors to 
understand the problems of city life, and they are included in 
every college course, and frequently added to in seminary courses, 
but they are directed entirely to city problems neglecting the 
great rural problems. An agricultural college in the Middle 
West announces its courses along these lines as follows: 


“APPLIED ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE.” 


“Agricultural Economics. Historical and comparative agri- 
cultural systems; land tenure, size of farms; co-operation ; taxa- 
tion; prices; transportation; marketing; land credit; the rela- 
tion of the state to agriculture. 

Rural Sociology. This course will treat of the social problems 
of rural communities—the means of development of country life 
by way of a rural reconstruction through adaptation of existing 
forces and local institutions, and state and community activities. 
A study of rural population as to density, vital statistics, sani- 
tation, migration or the cityward trend, nationality, standards 
of living, lack of community co-operation, the need of trained 
leadership, or willingness on the part of certain individuals to 
serve as leaders, etc., will demand attention. Social institutions, 
such as the rural schools, rural churches, rural libraries, boys and 
girls clubs, social centers, social surveys, county work, facilities 
for entertainment in the country, wider use of school and church 
plants as community centers, with the possible improvement and 
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extension of these will be taken up. Finally a comparison of 
country with city respecting the age, birth rate, longevity, race, 
marriage, divorce, education, moral character and vice, criminal- 
ity, public opinion, thrift, standard of living, economic, legal, 
political and social factors affecting the quantity and quality of 
the population.” 

It certainly goes without saying that such courses would be of 
inestimable value to the rural minister. 

Failure to receive special training for rural church work in the 
seminary and the inability to attend an agricultural school for 
such training should not deprive a man of the needed informa- 
tion. As was suggested by one correspondent quoted above, the 
college and seminary training of a Lutheran minister should 
be sufficient to give him an impulse to know the special problem 
he must deal with, and make him competent to study that 
problem. 

The various summer schools of universities and agricultural 
colleges, and above all the many summer Bible conferences and 
the various rural life conferences are offering ample opportunity 
to the rural minister to acquaint himself with his problem and 
successful methods for the solution of the problem. Many such 
conferences are being held by state agricultural colleges. These 
conferences offer instruction, give perspective, provide fellowship, 
lead to team work, act as clearing houses, enlarge vision, are a 
source of inspiration, and are at the same time a means of rest 
and recreation. 

The rural pastor will naturally be on the lookout for books 
bearing upon his field of labor and the special problems of rural 
life. There has been a rapid production of books upon the rural 
problem and especially the rural church problem during the last 
few years. To mention all would be useless and impossible, but 
the following brief list of works would make a very suggestive 
“country life bookshelf” for the average rural pastor: 

J. L. Alexander: The Teens and the Rural Sunday School. 

L. H. Bailey: The Country Life Movement. 

Beard: The Story of John Frederick Oberlin. 

K. L. Butterfield: Chapters in Rural Progress. 

K. L. Butterfield: The Country Church and The Rural Prob- 
lem. . 

Carver: Principles of Rural Economics. 
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Country Life: (Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science). 

E. L. Earp, Ph. D.: The Rural Church Movement. 

Fiske: The Challenge of the Country. 

Gill and Pinchot: The Country Church. 

Plunkett: The Rural Life Problem in the United States. 

Publications of the Department of Church and Country Life, 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

Report of the Country Life Commission. 

Granting the importance of an efficient leader to the success 
of the rural church, a leader without the proper equipment can 
not accomplish the entire task. A good leader without adequate 
equipment is better than ample equipment without the strong 
personality of a leader. However, the combination of the two, 
the leader and the equipment will meet the demand in a much 
better way. A good church building is essential to the success of 
a rural church. The modern rural church building must super- 
cede the old one room building. It must have provision for wor- 
ship and general services, for efficient Sunday School work with 
opportunity for separate class work and similar efforts. If at all 
possible it should be planned to provide for the social features of 
the church, having a kitchen and room available for congrega- 
tional banquets and other social gatherings, which might also be 
used for Sunday School purposes and young people’s work. The 
architecture of the modern rural church must reflect a large vis- 
ion. The modern rural church building must be planned with 
a view of the wider use of the church plant. The social rooms 
can be constructed in such a manner that they can serve several 
purposes such as reading rooms, gymnasium, and refectory. 

For the conduct of a rural church along the lines which we 
have suggested and will further suggest there is need of a wise 
financial policy. One of the defects of the rural church pointed 
out above is the poor financial policy. Most of our churches are 
still on the old subscription paper basis. Amounts are sub- 
scribed payable at no particular time. Offerings are taken ir- 
regularly and poor methods prevail generally. The modern 
rural church should take account of such modern methods as 
the budget system, the duplex envelope system, and the “Every 
Member Canvass.” 

A few of our rural churches are receiving home mission aid 
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while it is frequently thought that they do not come under the 
technical meaning of home mission work. However, if they do 
not come under home missions, provision must be made for the 
support of weak rural churches which can not exist without out- 
side help and which to abandon would be a distinct loss. 

Endowments for rural churches have been suggested and suc- 
cessfully managed under certain circumstances, but even this 
method has had its unfavorable features, 

We have distinguished between the main function and the 
broad function of the church. It is already clear that the broad 
function of the church refers to what might be termed its inner 
mission work, or its social service efforts, or even its institutional 
methods. There is a question in the minds of many whether this 
kind of work should be conducted in the church or whether the 
pastor should simply lead in the direction of the community 
along these lines, the work being done beyond the walls of the 
church, and in this way become the inspirer of the community in 
this line of work rather than the actual worker in the field. Some 
of this work comes through the leadership of the pastor as for in- 
stance his interest in the educational work of the community. He 
can do much to advance the educational interests of the com- 
munity. He can inform himself of the best methods in educa- 
tional work, and the improvement of school houses. 

The church directly or indirectly can be responsible for lec- 
tures and entertainment courses in the community. By this 
method they can select pure and clean amusements and that 
which will be for the community’s welfare. Often these courses 
can be arranged for at a small figure and thus serve the com- 
munity in a very practical way, refusing to use the lecture course 
as a money-maker so much as a community builder. 

The average rural pastor is looked upon as the logical person 
to lead in movements for civic betterment, in the fight against 
the liquor traffic, and thesuppression of gambling and other forms 
of lawlessness. In this way the rural pastor can serve the rural 
community in an efficient manner and become a power in the 
community, and is looked upon as a public servant. 

Many rural churches foster a country life club or similar or- 
ganization which is interested in the civic, and social problems 
of the community and often form the center of reform activity 
and community betterment. 
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The rural church with its pastor can lead in wholesome re- 
creations and establish upon church property or elsewhere in the 
community tennis courts, base-ball diamonds, out-door basket- 
ball, and other provisions for healthful recreation. 

With the present arrangement of travelling libraries furnished 
by the State Library Commissions the rural church or one of its 
organizations has a splendid opportunity of offering a public 
library to the community. 

There is ample opportunity with an efficient pastor and ample 
equipment for a rural church to lead out in the matter of neigh- 
borhood gatherings such as New Year’s Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Fourth of July and other occasions. We make the Thanksgiving 
Day the annual meeting of the congregation and hold a banquet 
in the refectory of the church, frequently serving 150 meals, seat- 
ing all of the people at one sitting, and followng the banquet with 
addresses and toasts. 

The rural pastor faces the boy problem as does the city pas- 
tor. In fact, there is as great, if not greater, need for work with 
boys in the village and rural communities as in the cities. The 
village boy often has no choice between good companions and 
good interests on the one hand and less favorable ones on the 
other hand, but must follow in the wake of evil interests or none 
whatever, the latter of which is impossible. More frequently in 
the city there is some leader who gives himself over to the boy 
problem. 

We have found the Boy Scout Movement a helpful agency for 
the solution of the boy problem. Not that it is the only one, for 
the essential thing in solving the boy problem is to have some 
one interested in their welfare, the methods, and the interests are 
secondary to the finding of a man willing to give his time and 
attention to the boy. The Boy Scout Movement is commend- 
able for the village and open country in that it does not require 
an expensive building or equipment. Nature’s canopy in sum- 
mer and a log cabin or small room in winter provides the neces- 
sary overhead protection, and old clothes will serve as a sufficient 
uniform. However, we have found parents willing to give fi- 
nancial support towards the satisfying of boys in their natural 
desire for a uniform. The principles of the Movement are whole- 
some. Emphasis is placed upon activity, and the exercise of 
moral attitudes. The rural and village girl offers an opportunity 
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for work equally important with the boy. Frequently the pas- 
tor’s wife can become the leader of the work with the girls. We 
believe that the sister organization of the Boy Scouts—the Camp 
Fire Girl Movement—offers a fitting and helpful organization 
for the girl in the village and the open country. Its advantages 
are the same as those pointed out in connection with the Boy 
Scout work. 

We have found the stereopticon a helpful adjunct to the rural 
pastor’s equipment. Of course, care must be exercised in the 
use of it. The rural pastor will early find opposition to the in- 
troduction of the instrument into his church work. The earliest 
opposition is based upon the fact that it is something new and 
different, but so is the telephone, the Rural Free Delivery of 
mails, the Parcel Post, and many kinds of machinery on the 
farm. It is often a slow and tedious effort to introduce the 
stereopticon into the rural church. Opposition is frequently 
based upon the fact that it appears to be an attempt to “compete 
with the movies” which certainly is a laudable ambition. How- 
ever, we do not believe that the introduction of the stereopticon 
into the rural church work should be based upon the attempt to 
compete with picture shows for we would miserably fail in such 
an attempt, especially without a moving picture machine, and 
the introduction of that would be much harder than that of 
the stereopticon. The stereopticon should be introduced not to 
compete, nor to attract the crowds, though it frequently does 
and that is a sufficient reason for using it, if the opportunity 
‘that comes with the crowd is rightly used. The one big reason 
for the use of the stereopticon is the one that prompts univer- 
sities, colleges, seminaries, and high schools to use it—its educa- 
tional value. It is the best way to teach certain things, and the 
strongest method of making an impression, especially upon eye- 
minded people—and most of us are eye-minded, for science says 
that 85 per cent. of our information comes through sight. The 
missionary cause and many others are best presented by means of 
pictures, and the appeal through eye-gate, and that means the 
stereopticon or some equally effective instrument. 

There are many other institutional features that can be worked 
out to the advantage of a rural people through a rural church. 

The rural church should plan upon developing the full Pro- 
testant organization of the church, no Jess than the city church. 
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Of course, the services of worship hold first place and that rural 
church is most successful that has its hours of worship and ap- 
pointments most regular and most definite. Any indefiniteness 
about the day of worship lessens its efficiency. When it is im- 
possible to have services each Lord’s Day how frequently one 
hears the excuse for non-attendance, “I didn’t know this was the 
day.” Services, morning and evening each Lord’s Day is the 
most satisfactory pian for a rural church. 

A well organized Sunday School with high ideals of religious 
education and efficient workers should be the thought for the 
rural Sunday School. With the abundance of literature and the 
presence of a few well educated people in the community the 
rural Sunday School is prepared for the task before it. 

If the Luther League or other young people’s society is of 
value to the young people of the city, it is of even greater value 
to the young people of rural communities. The abundance of 
organizations in the city in the church and outside of it lessens 
the influence of the young pecple’s society in the city church, but 
the same organizations in the country districts often provide 
the only social life for the country boys and girls. They become 
at once their training school, their means of religious expression 
through definite work for the community, and at the same time 
offer social opportunities. 

The women of the rural churches are usually well organized 
as a Ladies’ Aid Society and frequently as a Missionary Siciety. 

The modern movement of laymen has been felt in rural com- 
munities and will advance to greater usefulness in the future. A 
large field is open to laymen in leadership in the Church and in 
the community, especially in leading men to see the value of the 
Church to the community, and the value of its message to the 
individual. 

While we have advocated the presence of the pastor in his field 
of labor, yet there remain many unoccupied fields and it is far 
better to have these fields visited occasionally rather than have 
them entirely neglected. For this reason the average rural 
church can engage in neighborhood work to the advantage of 
neglected fields by pastoral oversight of several villages in addi- 
tion to the intensive work in one village or community; by the 
organization of a circuit of preaching points for week-day servi- 
ces if for nothing else. With rural evangelization in mind sev- 
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eral pastors in a community can combine their efforts for servi- 
ces in schoolhouses and neighborhoods. 

Frequently, a rural church can look beyond its borders for 
reinforcement of its efforts. The visit of city pastors for special 
services is very helpful. Our city pastors should make more 
frequent visits to the rural churches for their encouragement and 
help. There should be greater co-operative work among pastors 
of the same synods and same general bodies. Reinforcement 
comes through the visits of officers of synod, or secretaries of the 
various boards and representatives of institutions, leaders in the 
Layman’s Movement and other projects of a local character. 
For the broader work of the rural church we can look to the 
extension departments of universities, and agricultural colleges 
for help at a very low cost, if any. 

One feature in which the rural church must advance in order 
to cope with other forces and agencies in the community is in 
the matter of the publicity given to its work. The rural church 
must advertise efficiently. The city churches have learned this 
lesson but it has not fully dawned upon rural workers. 

With the rural free delivery of mail an excellent avenue is 
open to the rural church to keep its work constantly before the 
community.A farmer told me that a church announcement re- 
ceived through the mail always received more attention from him 
than an announcement from the pulpit. But it costs money to 
use the mail service in keeping the church before the community 
Of course it does. But money is spent by every other institution 
to keep its work before the public and the rural church must 
more and more place in its budget postage and other items for 
the purpose of keeping its work alive in the community. 

The rural communities still possess the proverbial gathering 
places for the people and they present an opportunity for the 
posting of printed or hand-lettered notices calling attention to 
services and special features. The post office, the stores, the 
depot, and the school house in the rural villages offer admirable 
places for frequent and attractive notices of the work of the 
Church. 

The telephone is used for every kind of business, why not for 
the Church? The rural pastor, and his workers, can use it for 
individual calls and there is sufficient “rubbering” to count upon 
these individual calls to play the part of public announcements. 
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In many communities where the “general ring” is used for fire 
alarms, weather reports, and other features of general interest, 
it can be used for the announcement of services, socials, and other 
special features. 

The rural pastor is frequently the local correspondent for the 
papers that enter the homes of his constituents, and by this ser- 
vice he has won the sympathy, interest, and the goodwill of “ye- 
editor.” Here he can do effective service in using the press, the 
ally of the pulpit, in bringing to bear upon the people his mes- 
sage and his work. Editors are only too willing to help the 
rural community in its efforts to advance and especially to repay 
their preacher-correspondent in publishing matter about his work 
and his efforts for the rural community. 

“Printer’s ink makes people think.” Here is the rural church 
worker’s greatest opportunity for the publicity of his church. 
A local church paper, no matter how small is better than none. 
Through this paper he can constantly keep the church before the 
minds of the people. Topic cards for the sermons and addresses 
and the young people’s meetings frequently and incessantly 
placed in the hands of people will unfailingly get their attention 
and interest. Printed programs for special occasions frequently 
paid for by a modest “ad” of a local merchant enliven such gath- 
erings and provide those who attend with a token of the occasion 
to carry away with them for future reference. Printed an- 
nouncements for the special seasons of the Church Year, such as 
Christmas, New Year, Holy Week, Easter, Harvest Home, and 
others, awaken and sustain interest. The frequent use of an 
illustration of the church building, or church grounds, or definite 
rooms in the building, adds greatly to such printed matter. You 
cannot too frequently bring the picture of the church to the eye 
of the community—this visualized idea of the work of the Church 
in the community lingers long in the menial eye. 

These plans for the advertising of the rural church have been 
tried, and have proved successful in the “tribunal of traced re- 
sults.” If the rural church is to advance in its usefulness, if it 
is to meet the needs of the community, it must, in addition to 
being efficient, inform the community of its efficiency. It is no 
longer a question whether the rural church must advertise, the 
only question that remains is, how can it best carry on its pub- 
licity work. 
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Above I have suggested “overchurching” as a cause of the de- 
cline and inefficiency of the rural church. How does the Luth- 
eran Church look upon this matter? There are those who hold 
that the Lutheran Church has a distinct message for the com- 
munity, and has something for every community which without 
the Lutheran Church that community loses. Our procedure as 
to co-ordination, co-operation and federation will depend largely 
upon our theory as to overchurching and the importance of the 
Lutheran Church to every community. In my questionnaire to 
prominent Lutherans I asked two related questions, “From the 
Lutheran view-point is there such a thing as an “overchurched” 
community ?” and “Would you ever advocate federation and the 
surrender of the Lutheran name?” To the first question I re- 
ceived the following replies: 

Dr. Gerberding: “Yes, especially where there are several 
synods represented in a small community.” 

Dr. Yarger: “Yes, from the Lutheran view-point there are 
some overchurched communities. There are communities where 
there are entirely too many Lutheran Churches. And there are 
communities where there are so many denominations that the 
planting of a Lutheran Church in the community would be a 
crime.” 

Dr. Peery: “Yes, many of them.” 

Mr. Gerhardt: “No.” 

Dr. McDowell: “There is. As time and the public schools 
make divisions—national and linguistic-—in our great Lutheran 
Church less reasonable, justifiable, and inevitable the tendency 
will be toward an amicable adjustment of errors and evils along 
this line.” 

Dr. Weber: “No.” 

Dr. Clutz: “Certainly. I would not favor going into a com- 
munity, already well churched, to organize a Lutheran Church 
just because there happened to be a few Lutherans there who 
would prefer a Lutheran Church. Sometimes, however, we have 
found it expedient, especially in the West, to go into communi- 
ties where there were plenty of churches to accommodate the 
population, and to start a Lutheran Church, because there was 
a large Lutheran constituency unreached by the other churches, 
and which they could not reach. In some cases of this kind we 
have, in a short time, gathered a larger congregation than all 
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others combined. In such cases such a procedure is justifiable, 
even though it might seem to be going into an already over- 
churched community.” 

To my related question, “Would you ever advocate federation 
and the surrender of the Lutheran name?” I received the follow- 
ing replies: 

Dr. Gerberding: “Never.” 

Dr. Yarger: “Yes, I would in many communities, in which I 
have been, advocate federation, and in some I would favor giving 
up the Lutheran name. In communities where the Lutherans 
are in decided minority, and other denominations stronger, I 
would advocate for the general good of the community that the 
Lutheran name be dropped and that the members unite with the 
people to form one strong and efficient congregation. If there 
is ever to be federation for the general good, we can not expect 
others to do all the yielding.” 

Dr. Peery: “Not if there were Lutherans enough to keep up an 
organization.” 

Mr. Gerhardt: “Emphatically no.” 

Dr. McDowell: “Never.” 

Dr. Weber: “No.” 

Dr. Clutz: “Yes, in cases where the Lutheran Church was 
weak and with no prospects of growth, or no constituency.” 

It is true that many communities are overchurched and this 
is one of the specific problems of the larger rural church prob- 
lem. How can we federate or at least co-operate? There are 
many things to be accomplished along the way. In general, we 
all would agree that where it is clear that there are too many 
churches there ought to be federation. But then the trouble be- 
gins. Who shall give up and who shall live? What name shall 
remain and what name shall cease? 

We believe that co-operation will precede federation. It is 
first of all necessary that we respect one another. I could not 
federate with a man who does not respect me. When the 
churches begin mutually to respect the rights and privileges of 
one another then we can begin to talk federation. Petty rivalry 
is one of the worst things in church life and especially in rural 
communities. There are a lot of personal things and relations 
which go further to making divisions in the rural church and 
the existence of various sects than the things upon which we 
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claim to differ. The time has come for rural churches to re- 
spect one another, to co-operate in large measure, and if at all 
possible to reduce the number of churches in a community and in 
this way increase the efficiency of those that remain. 

The rural churches should co-operate not only among them- 
selves, but also with the various agencies and forces that are at 
work for the uplift of rural life such as the county work of the 
Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A. 


CONCLUSION. 


In recent times the city has held the focus of attention. All 
attention was devoted to the social, moral, economic, and religi- 
ous problems of the city. The tide is turning and we see the im- 
portance of the open country, the village, and rural life. A 
rural population will always be essential to civilization. The 
food supply is the basis of life and progress. 

There is an evident awakened interest in rural life and rural 
problems. The ruralite is no longer a “hayseed” but a “country 
gentleman.” He is respected. In olden days the warrior class 
was the most highly respected class and the agricultural class 
held in disrepute, but time has changed our viewpoint, so that 
war is passing away and agriculture is coming to its own. The 
new interest is marked by a new responsibility. In assuming 
this responsibility for rural life the Church is having a great 
part and will have a greater part in the future. 

The rural church of the future will be a church with the com- 
munity ideal—emphasis being placed none the less upon the 
spiritual and the main function of the Church, but more upon 
the social, the everyday life of the people, and the broad func- 
tion of the Church. 

A very suggestive creed for the coming rural church is that 
promulgated by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, in 
which it advocates: 

“The Church as a Center for the Building of the community. 

“The Federation and the Co-operation of all the churches in 
the community in order to make the people one. 

“The consolidation of the rural schools for the education of 
young men and women for life in the country. 

“The promotion of scientific agriculture in order to conserve 
the soil for our children. 
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“To produce abundance for the consumer, and to keep the 
farmer’s income abreast of the rising price of land. 

“The leadership in social recreation, for the moral develop- 
ment of the youth and the workingmen of the community. 

“Better living conditions in the interest of the future; and the 
cherishing of the history of the community in memory of past 
days. 

“Such ministry to the community that pauperism shall be ex- 
cluded and the burden of poverty lifted. 

“The preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ all the time and 
in every community.” 

That Lutheran Church which actually does things will suc- 
ceed. That Church which gives the people of the community 
the bread of life, the message of the kingdom and gives it in 
such a way that the people see in it the most helpful thing in 
life can be called a successful Church. That rural church will 
succeed and meet its opportunities which in some degree recog- 
nizes the need of a trained leader and makes it possible for him 
to serve the people, that enters into service through pastoral 
visiting, evangelism, temperance work, reforms, religious educa- 
tion, and missions, that seeks fellowship with neighboring 
churches, and actually associates with them in efforts, that recog- 
nizes the school, the grange, recreational efforts and health pro- 
jects as a part of its work, that follows a social program and pro- 
vides a social center for the community; that values the efforts 
toward unification of all forces for the good of the rural com- 
munity; and finally extends its power and influence into wider 
circles, endeavoring to influence the life of nearby communities. 

Lutheran pastors have within the annals of Lutheranism an 
ideal pastor whose significant service and work as a pastor has 
become the example for rural pastors throughout the world— 
John Frederick Oberlin. The brief sketch of him in the Luth- 
eran Cyclopedia says: 

“John Frederick Oberlin, a pioneer of home missions, born at 
Strassburg, Alsace, of Lutheran parents, 1740, and died known 
everywhere as ‘the pastor of Steinthal,’ in 1826. As a child he 
already showed his active sympathy with the poor and helpless. 
He graduated with honors in Strassburg University. He 
thought of going to Pennsylvania as an itinerant preacher among 
the Lutherans. Offered a chaplaincy in the French army, he 
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finally (1767) preferred to accept a call to the parish of Wald- 
bach in the Steinthal in the Vosges Mountains, west of Strass- 
burg, an extremely rough district in every way. The people 
lived like savages in lawlessness, ignorance, and wretched pov- 
erty. Oberlin preached at Walbach and its four hamlets the 
plain gospel, established and maintained schools, introduced new 
methods of tillage and household industries, built roads, im- 
proved the economic and social conditions, and above all made 
of practical heathens devoted Christians. During the French 
Revolution he wisely acted as the “Brother Speaker,” managing 
to preach nothing but the gospel. Oberlin was the first corre- 
spondent of the British and Foreign Bible Society on the Conti- 
nent. His Christian philanthropy had many imitators. His 
best helpers were his wife, and his housekeeper, Louisa Schep- 
pler. His motto was ‘Nothing without the Lord; everything for 
Him.’ Dr. Hase calls him a “Saint of the Protestant Church.” 
Steinthal is still in a prosperous condition.” (Prof. William 
Wackernagel, D.D., in Lutheran Cyclopedia, p. 352). 

For the success of the rural church we must magnify its im- 
portance or better still recognize the true importance of its 
work for the benefit of the rural community, for the future of 
our cities, and the final growth and success of the kingdom. 

What has heretofore been the challenge of the city to the youth 
of the country, in the hope of solving its problem, now becomes 
the challenge of the country to solve its fundamental problems, 
and revitalize its life and work. 

The country is sounding forth a call for the Church to give 
its best energies to solve this fundamental problem of the 
country, that of the rural church and its opportunity. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


In some great day 
The country church 
Will find its voice 

And it will say: 


“T stand in the fields 
Where the wide earth yields 
Her bounties of fruit and grain; 
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Where the furrows turn 

Till the plowshares burn 

As they come round again and again; 
Where the workers pray 

With their tools all day 

In the sunshine and shadow and rain. 


“And I bid them tell 

Of the crops they sell 

And speak of the work they have done; 
I speed every man 

In his hope and plan 

And follow his day with the sun; 

And grasses and trees 

The birds and the bees, 

I know and I feel every one. 


“And out of it all 
As the seasons fall 
I build my great temple alway: 
I point to the skies 
But my footstone lies 
In commonplace work of the day ; 
For I preach the worth 
Of the native earth— 
To love and to work is to pray.” 
—L. H. Barty. 


North Liberty, Iowa. 





Current Theological Thought. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


We quote from the excellent “educational number” of The 
Lutheran Church Review for July, the following from an arti- 
cle on “Ideals of Theological Education” by Dr. H. E. Jacobs. 
“A theological faculty, in the true sense of the term, is com- 
posed not of men whose education is completed, but of those who 
are always advancing, and who by their progress and enthusi- 
asm, enkindle among their pupils like zeal, not only while under 
their immediate influence, but when removed from it.” “Nor 
do we regard experience in the pastoral office of less importance 
than the intellectual requirements for incumbents of professor- 
ships. * * * For the practical work of the pastorate is an ef- 
fectual corrective of the eccentricities in which scholars whose 
training is purely academic are apt to fall.” Turning from the 
faculty to the students, Dr. Jacobs deplores the fact that few of 
the candidates for the ministry come from families where there is 
a literary atmosphere, and that they know little of the contents 
of the Bible! “It would be well to ask every student who begins 
his theclogical course how often he has read the entire Holy 
Volume. Some might resent it, but the revelation to others of 
their weakness would be most beneficial.” We heartily sympa- 
thize with this sentiment, and have had in mind for some time 
to seek to establish as an entrance requirement into the Seminary 
ability to pass an examination of knowledge of the Bible. In a 
purely secular university of a high grade the candidate for ad- 
mission must stand an examination in “Old Testament History.” 
It might be well also to add an examination in English. 

“The Seminary course is intended, first of all, to lead into the 
deeper knowledge of Holy Scripture. * * * The theological 
course should constantly stimulate the student to read his Greek 
Testament in large sections, until he is at last at home in it.” 
In reference to the study of Hebrew, Dr. Jacobs urges that “in- 
stead of being insisted upon as of universal obligation, it be made 
the privilege of the better class of students who give decided 
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promise of being able to accomplish something by its use.” “For 
the ordinary preaching of the Gospel the Hebrew is not a neces- 
sity.” “It is an indisputable fact that for nine-tenths of those 
who leave our seminaries * * the time devoted to its study has 
been wasted.” 

In speaking of a needed revision of that “portion of symbolics 
in which distinctive doctrines of particular Churches are con- 
sidered,” Dr. Jacobs remarks, “Little attention would be given 
by Lutherans to specious appeals on behalf of Church union if it 
were clearly understood that in extending one hand to the Roman 
Catholic and the other to the Lutheran Church the fact is for- 
gotten that Rome inflexibly adheres to all the decrees and canons 
of Trent, with anathema after anathema proclaimed against what 
is central to our Christian faith and fundamental to our Chris- 
tian life.” 

Dr. Jacobs argues that the student should be “protected from 
the distraction of preaching. He has enough over which to 
wrestle without imposing on him this added responsibility. He 
either falls into careless habits of preaching that are perpetuated 
through life, or he arrests the attention that should be given to 
what he is taught in order to devote his main care to his ser- 
mons.” 

The London Quarterly Review (July) contains a very force- 
ful article on “The Effectiveness of the Ministry” by Principal 
Forsyth. He declares that the ecclesiastical question of the hour 
is not that of the laity but that of the ministry. The Church 
will be what its ministry makes it. The Church is made by its 
gospel, and the gospel is the special trust of the ministry. And 
the first test of an effective ministry is its effectiveness on the 
Church. It has not to reform the world, but to create a Church 
for the world’s reformation. Evangelization is the work of the 
Church through its preachers, not of the preachers, who may use 
the Church and grow egoistic in doing it. There is some ten- 
dency in it to be acting directly on the world with the Church 
for a platform, instead of acting directly on the Church, and on 
the world through it. The function of the ministry is creative, 
rather than consoling, cheering, reforming, for it wields the 
new-creating Word. The minister is not the servant of the 
Church; he is the apostle to it, the mouthpiece of Christ’s gos- 
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pel, the servant of the Word, and of the Church only for that 
sake. The ministry is a sacramental office, not functiona!. It 
is the trustee of the one sacrament of the Word. That sacrament 
of the Word is what gives value to all other sacraments. They 
are not ends, they are but means to that grace. They are but 
visible, tangible modes of conveying the same gospel which is 
audible in the Word. It is the sacramental power not to change 
elements but to change souls, to regenerate personality. 

The ministerial office has four functions in which it must be 
effective. (1) Preaching. The ministry represents God and 
carries the word of His mercy to the Church and the world. Nay 
more, it conveys God in His grace. Preaching the gospel is a 
great sacramental deed, whatever preaching sermons may be. 
It is not apostles people are tired of, but the pulpit. It is the 
sermons that weary them, not the gospel. Preaching the gospel 
is far more truly a deed, an act of personality, than the priests 
in the mass. (2) Pastoral Work. This is but a special act of 
the others. It brings the gospel to each door. (3) Liturgical 
Work—and especially leading in public prayer. Here the min- 
ister is no more prophet but priest. His voice does not now come 
to the Church, but from it. If acoustics permitted it, he should 
have his back to the people. As priest the ministry offers to 
God the Church’s soul, as prophet it offers to men the salvation 
of God. (4) Other Functions. The ministry is social and phi- 
lanthropic. Here the minister must be on his guard. It is not 
good for the minister to be an almoner. That is the work of the 
laity. 


A. D. McLaren of Berlin, Germany, discusses German Pro- 
testantism in The Hibbert Journal (July), especially in refer- 
ence to the recent defections and departures from the State 
Church of Prussia. The author is apparently not only opposed 
to the State-Church, but to Protestantism itself. Nevertheless 
his view of the situation—the Austrittshewegung—is worthy of 
attention. He calls attention to the comparatively small attend- 
ance at the Protestant Churches in Berlin. Out of a Protestant 
population of over two million, on a confirmation Sunday re- 
cently there was a total attendance of only thirty-five thousand. 
In visiting imposing edifices in several German cities he found 
them “pictures of pathetic emptiness.” In small places, how- 
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ever, the Churches are well filled, but “the old-time piety” with 
family prayers and Bible-reading is more than on the wane. 
Within the last half century the Prussian Church has had no 
hold on the common people in the cities. In the past it exercised 
an immeasurable influence on the national life; but to-day it is 
merely the political-religious side of Prussianism. The mass of 
the people are hostile to this Church (1) because they are con- 
vinced that Christianity has moved somewhat from its primitive 
ideals and has been misused to bolster up the Prussian State- 
idea; (2) they recognize the gap between the “modern” world 
view and that of the old dogmatie system. 

The author quotes the Jesuit priest Rump, who holds that 
Protestantism began to break up from the day it was formulated, 
and that it is improbable that it will ever again become a vital 
force in the national life of Germany. The author doubts 
whether any. form of Christianity was ever assimilated by North- 
ern Europe. It remains an exotic religion which a thousand 
years have not been able to acclimatise. The present movement, 
he alleges, is not the outgrowth of so-called rationalism or Higher 
Criticism or materialism, but of a new world-view, which how- 
ever is not destitute of a spiritual quality. Neither the world- 
view of the Roman Church or of the Bible has ever satisfied any 
great German thinker. The Austritisbewegung was originally 
a religious, not a political movement. 


“The Historical Character of Genesis’ is the subject of an 
article in the Theological Magazine (July), by Dr. George 
Schodde of Columbus. His reasoning is so simple and his con- 
clusions so sound that we are pleased to call attention to it. He 
says that the critics endeavor to disprove the historical char- 
acter of the patriarchs by applying dogmatic principles such as 
that no nation knows who its original founders were. In an- 
swer it can be said that the history of Israel is and has been 
unique. When it is said further that Abraham’s life was one 
great trial of faith, the critics hold that this is a psychological 
impossibility. But over against this may be cited the cases of 
men like Paul and Luther whose influence extends over centuries. 

Sometimes the argument against Genesis is based on time that 
elapsed between events and their recording—especially of the 
records were made as late as the 8th century B. C. Hence the 
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stories must be regarded as myths. But against this we have 
the testimony of the prophets (whose records are supposed to .be 
older) that the patriarchs were real persons and that various oc- 
currences were historic. Moreover the New Testament and our 
Lord accept the historicity of Genesis. 

The attempt to find in the Bible a pre-Mosaic stage in the 
ideas of man concerning God, and the further attempt to show 
that polytheism characterized the original belief are only pre- 
versions of the record. The same is true of various other hy- 
potheses of destructive criticism, for which we have no space 
here. 

The positive reasons for the historicity of Genesis are as fol- 
lows: “Both the individuality of the patriarchs as well as their 
significance in the entire development of the history of the king- 
dom of God and then their different missions individually, fur- 
ther the truthful portraiture of their method of living, which had 
not yet reached the stage of permanent settlement, and, finally, 
the fact that the prophets, the New Testament, and above all 
Jesus himself regards their historical character as something self- 
evident, make the conviction a certainty, that we must insist 
upon their being historical personages, especially, too, because 
the attacks on this as also the efforts to explain these narratives 
on other grounds, must be declared to be failures. To this we 
must add the following: If Moses were the founder of the reli 
gion of Israel, it would scarcely have been possible that a theory 
would have been invented and found acceptance, to rob Moses of 
this honor by the invention of the story of the patriarchs. But 
rather the opposite is the case, and this older revelation of God 
is absolutely necessary in order to make Moses’ work intelligible 
and possible.” 

We must, however, not forget that in the opening chapters of 
Genesis the chief interest is to be attached to the religious. and 
moral teaching since it is evidently not the purpose of the Bible 
to give us scientific knowledge in scientific form. “It will be a 
wise thing, from the very outset not to be too timid in this direc- 
tion, and to concede considerable liberty in this matter.” 

Nevertheless the divergent results of scientific research sug- 
gest great caution in the acceptance of this or that so-called re- 
sult. Frequent confirmations of the Bible are furnished by sci- 
ence. Even aso much derided matter as the form of Noah’s ark 
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has ceased to be ludicrous in the eyes of the critics, since “special- 
ists declare the modern ocean sailing vessel is more and more 
constructed according to the relative proportions of the ark.” 

The similarity of biblical and Babylonian accounts of creation 
and the deluge has been exaggerated. The former are simple, 
plain and monotheistic, the latter are bound up with the grossest 
superstition and heathenism. Moreover, it is entirely credible 
that out of an original or primitive revelation, Israel received and 
preserved the truth, while among other nations it was emptied of 
its contents or was perverted. 

The Review and Expositor (July) publishes the substance of 
a very sensible address on “The Seminary as a Denominational 
Asset,” delivered by Dr. Lipsey at the Southern Baptist Semi- 
nary on Founder’s Day. 

We are sure that the importance and influence of the Seminary 
are greatly under-estimated, probably because it does its work 
quietly and the number of students is always small. Occasion- 
ally it is even held up to ridicule as inefficient and antiquated by 
those who have never spent a day within its walls, or who wasted 
their time and aggravated the professor while “passing through” 
the course. Dr. Lipsey speaks lovingly and enthusiastically of 
his Seminary. First he justifies “the Denominational Idea” on 
three grounds (a) efficiency, (b) loyalty to truth and to Christ, 
(c) the necessary and inevitable expression of life. Secondly, 
he considers “the Seminary as an Expression of the Denomina- 
tional Idea.” Thirdly, he treats of “the Value of the Seminary 
as an Asset.” It stands (a) for scholarship, (b) for missionary 
enterprise, (c) for personal evangelism, (d) for spiritual life and 
power, and (e) for loyalty to the Book. 

The Harvard Theological Review (July) has an interesting 
article on the “Churches of France,” from the pen of Albert Leo, 
a pastor of the Reformed Church. He sketches the rupture be- 
tween the government and the papacy, putting the blame largely 
on the latter. The years following the disastrous Franco-Prus- 
sian War of 1870, “saw the Catholics becoming or remaining 
masters of France.’ *They were everywhere deferred to, yet they 
were malcontents. Religious enthusiasm was wanting. Instead 
of following religious paths, the Catholics wandered into the by- 
roads of politics, arousing opposition and retaliation, until finally 
a violent separation occurred. The author is of the opinion 
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that if the Catholics had adjusted themselves to the law of sepa- 
ration of 1905, it would have resulted to their great advantage, 
and they might have retained the income of their funds and real 
estate; but the unwisdom of the Romish Curia practically de- 
prived them of everything. The congregations, however, retain 
the use of the church edifices, without owning them, but have 
lost the clerical residences. The Church has become independ- 
ent in its internal affairs. 

The Protestant world has been less excited by the law of sepa- 
ration than the Catholic. Nevertheless, the expected union 
among the several branches was not realized. The Lutherans 
adapted their constitution to the law of separation. The Re- 
formed have not been able to heal their own divisions. Pro- 
testantism has not rallied around the Church. The benevo- 
lence of many of its people goes to undenominational institutions. 
Christian Associations have done a vast amount of good, even 
furnishing pastors for the Churches. The Protestant press is 
not very flourishing, though the outlook is improving. 

The most hopeful feature of the whole situation lies in the 
fact that “many of the French people have become weary of the 
thought, as shallow as it is cold, which has prevailed for twenty 
or thirty years. Taine’s intellectualism, Renan’s dilettantism, no 
longer hold undisputed sway. Part of the present generation 
honestly desires, nay it is truer to say thirsts with a passionate 
thirst to know the whole truth of things.” 

Since the above article was published the frightful curse of 
war has fallen upon France. What effect it will have upon the 
Church remains to be seen. Protestantism has had on the whole 
but small opportunity amid fiery trials in France. Let us hope 
that the present evils may be overruled for the advancement of 
Protestant Christianity. 
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One of the most important factors within the German Church 
today is the modern pietistic movement. It is important not 
only for what it indicates but also because of its own vast magni- 
tude and influence. Like a deep river it flows along quietly 
and placidly but with great power, and not infrequently it com- 
pletely escapes the eye of the observer who views the ecclesiasti- 
cal landscape from the distance. Yet it is a very important ele- 
ment in determining the lay of the ground and it dare not be 
overlooked when we seek to explore the current of religious 
thought in the Fatherland. 

In German this movement is known as the Gemeinschaftsbe- 
wegung and this is a word that is very familiar to every one who 
is at all acquainted with Church life and religious movements in 
Germany. Since there is no exact English equivalent for this 
German expression and since the movement which it designates 
has so much in common with the pietists of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, it may perhaps best be spoken of in English as Modern 
German Pietism. 

The modern pietistic movement in Germany contains many 
elements that give cause for rejoicing among earnest Christians. 
It aims at the spiritual growth of the individual and cultivates 
various aspects of Church life and Church work, and thus it ex- 
erts an influence that is both profound and wholesome. If the 
Austrittsbewegung of recent origin has opened our view to sev- 
eral of the dark aspects of ecclesiastical life in the Fatherland, a 
brief study of the Gemeinschaftsbewegung may call our atten- 
tion to one of the brighter sides of the same picture. 

Not that the two movements are parallel phenomena. They 
are very different, not only in color and direction, but also in 
origin and history and aim. The movement for withdrawal 
from the Church is actuated by hate, totally destructive in its 
aims, sudden in its appearance, precipitate in its acts, and car- 
ried upon the wings of a mighty agitation. Whereas the modern 
pietistic movement is almost imperceptible in its beginnings, has 
been more than a generation in its growing, operates quietly and 
unobtrusively, aims entirely at construction and conservation, 
and uses as its sole weapon the constraining power of Christ’s 
love. The attitude of these modern pietists towards the estab- 
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lished Church organization has varied with the times and the 
places of their activities. And the attitude of the State-Shurch 
towards the pietists has not been uniform, nor is it to-day the 
same in all parts of the Church. But nowhere and at no time 
have these relations been expressly antagonistic, for in esesnce 
the pietistic movement is not a movement against the Church 
nor a movement apart fram the Church but a movement within 
the Church itself. 

In a certain sense this pietistic movement may be regarded as 
the German counterpart of the various evangelistic movements 
that have manifested themselves in the last few decades in Eng- 
land and America. In fact, in one aspect of its activity this 
modern German pietism is quite regularly referred to as the 
Evangelizationsbewegung. But the evangelistic operations of 
the pietists differ widely from the “campaigns” of America and 
England in that they are less sporadic in their efforts, more sys- 
tematic in their working, and better adapted to the German 
character and temperament, thorough-going, deep-seated, and 
calculated for permanence. 

It is impossible to read intelligently the current German re- 
ligious periodicals or to understand the many allusions to pres- 
ent-day religious conditions in Germany without some knowl- 
edge of the Gemeinschaftsbewegung. It has engaged the ener- 
gies of tens of thousands and it has aroused the interest and held 
the attention of many more. Much is said and written about 
the movement in German periodical publications, but systematic 
presentation in brief compass is not easy. Perhaps our readers 
will best understand the movement if we trace with a few strokes 
its origin and its development to the present. Then we may 
set forth in outline the present extent of the movement and its 
ways and means of operation. And finally we shall consider 
briefly the weakness of the movement from the point of view of 
the Lutheran Church and its features of value. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT. 


Two lines of historical development have combined to give 
origin to the modern pietistic movement. The first of these is 
the old pietistic movement itself, closely associated with the 
names of Spener and Francke. All through the 200 years that 
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passed from the time that Spencer began his collegium pictatis 
in Frankfurt to the first conventicles in «onnection with the 
modern movement, straight lines may be traced. North and 
south in the Fatherland, upon Lutherans and Reformeds, the 
Pietism of Frankfurt and Halle had wrought so deep an influ- 
enc and gained so firm a hold that neither the storms of persecu- 
tion ner the withering winds of rationalism were able to kill it 
off entirely. All through the 18th century its influence con- 
tinued here and there. Meetings of laymen for the purpose of 
Bible study and common edification continued to be held, especi- 
ally among people of the third estate. These conventicles were 
very quiet and unobtrusive, in part mystic and separatistic. 

With the wave of evangelism that swept over Germany early in 
the 19th century new life was infused into these remnants of 
Pietism. Their circles were widened and their spheres of en- 
deavor enlarged. Towards the middle of the century these heirs 
of the Pietists began to forsake their quietistic attitude towards 
life and to devote themselves more and more to the practical 
tasks of Christian activity, such as the dissemination of God’s 
Word and the propagation of missions, both foreign and inner. 
The impulse to this aggressiveness came from England. And 
then in the seventies there came across the Channel a second 
stream of influence which united with the remaining legacy of 
17th and 18th century Pietism to bring about the modern pie- 
tistic movement. 

This second line of influence emanated from the Oxford meet- 
ings of Robert Pearsall Smith. These meetings had their own 
historical antecedents in Puritanism, Methodism, and Darbyism 
or Plymouth Brethernism. The Smith meetings began in Ox- 
ford in 1874. Smith had once been a Quaker, had afterwards 
been closely associated with Moody, and in his subsequent teach- 
ings showed the effects chiefly of Methodist influence. His Ox- 
ford meetings had as their expressed purpose “the promotion of 
scriptural holiness.” They aimed more at the sanctification of 
saints than at the revival of sinners. The enthusiasm of the 
speaker and the force of his personality attracted large crowds 
and won hosts of friends for his views. 

The influence of the meetings spread to the continent. The 
following year Smith visited Germany and held impressive 
meetings in Berlin, Stuttgart, and Basel. Men of influence 
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soon caught his spirit and set about to promote holiness among 
their fellow Christians. Especially in the kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg did the propaganda flourish. The Methodists of Germany 
rejoiced, but in vain did they seek to divert the new movement to 
their own cause. Many of the Churchmen looked askance upon 
the operations of Smith and his followers. But it is certain that 
the Oxford ideas and methods found fruitful soil for growth in 
the remnants of Pietism still to be found in Germany, and it 
was chiefly among these circles that they took root and flour- 
ished. The transplanting, however, brought about a change, so 
that the fruit of the union, the Gemeinschaftsbewegung, differs 
essentially both from the Oxford movement and from the Piet- 
ism of Spener and Francke. 


THE GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The influence of this new form of pietism was early felt in 
three directions. In the first place, the gatherings of Chris- 
tians which it brought about aroused a feeling of fellowship 
among those who were seriously in earnest about their Christian 
profession. Measures were taken to cultivate this Christian fel- 
lowship and this unity of spirit, and closed circles of Christians 
were established for that purpose. In the second place, these 
earnest Christians began to realize that they owed a duty to the 
irreligious masses all about them, and so practical means were 
devised for the evangelizing of the masses. In the third place, 
the personal influence of Smith continued to manifest itself in 
the furtherance of his own peculiar doctrine of sanctification. 
Each of these three lines of influence recurs distinctly in the his- 
torical development of the modern pietistic movement. 

Corresponding to these three aspects of the modern pietistic 
movement in its early stages, there are three names that are 
specially prominent in the history of the movement. The first 
of these is Jasper v. Oertzen. He early came under the influ- 
ence of Johann Heinrich Wichern, the father of inner missions, 
and for five years, beginning in 1870, he held a position in the 
Rauhes Haus. Then for nine years he was at the head of the 
city mission of Hamburg. From 1873 to 1893 he was also the 
president of the Schleswig-Holstein Society for Inner Missions, 
and it was in this capacity that he was especially active in pro- 
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moting those little circles of Christian laymen which aimed at 
the cultivation of Christian fellowship. 

The second name of prominence in connection with the origin 
of the movement is that of Theodore Christlieb. As professor 
of practical theology at Bonn he was deeply impressed with the 
moral depravity and the religious indifference of the times and 
with the fact that German State-Churchism was not taking any 
adequate measures to overcome these conditions. In 1884 he be- 
gan to agitate in favor of the office of evangelist in the Church. 
Conferences were held to discuss the matter, committees were 
appointed, funds were gathered, and in 1886 a school for the 
training of evangelists was begun in Bonn under Christlieb’s 
direction. The laymen thus trained became an important factor 
in the modern pietistic movement. 

The third prominent personality connected with the origin of 
the movement was Theodore Jellinghaus. The practical impulse 
to an organized movement came chiefly from the other two men 
but Jellinghaus was the means of giving color to a certain theo- 
logical phase of the movement that has since become quite im- 
portant. He had sojourned in Oxford and had cone to hold very 
decided views concerning immediate sanctification and the possi- 
bility of complete holiness in the Christian life. In 1880 he 
wrote his book, “Complete Salvation in the Present.” Soon he 
was urged by the brethren to take laymen into his house and 
train them for the conducting of devotional meetings. This he 
began to do in 1885. During the next eight years he instructed 
73 brethren in his own house and imbued them with his peculiar 
views on holiness. Thus there was imparted to the movement a 
theological strain that afterwards proved embarrassing. 

The organization which established Christlieb’s school for 
evangelists was known as The German Union for Evangeliza- 
tion. It met each year. In 1887 it decided to call an open con- 
ference to meet the following year at Gnadau. The objects of 
the conference were stated as follows: to emphasize more strongly 
the doctrine of sanctification, and to arouse and equip the laity 
for work in promoting Christian fellowship and general evange- 
lization. An open invitation was extended to every one who 
recognized the right and duty of laymen to work in the Church, 
who recognized private edification as a necessary supplement to 
the public Church service, and who also regarded the established 
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State-Church as a divine blessing. The Conference met in 1888 
and this was the beginning of the famous Gnadau Conferences 
which have met biennially ever since and have always consti- 
tuted the central organization of the entire movement. Ocertzen 
was the presiding officer at the three Conferences held before his 
death. 

At the close of the second Conference in 1890 the first regular 
national organization was established in the form of a national 
“committee for the cultivation of Christian fellowship and evan- 
gelical piety.” The first act of this committee was to begin the 
publication of a monthly paper with the name “Philadelphia.” 
In three years the paper had a subscription list of nearly 5,000. 
The fourth Conference in 1894 imposed another important duty 
upon the national committee by charging them with the task of 
making aggressive propaganda for the movement. They were 
authorized to take measures looking towards intensive evangeli- 
zation and the rapid spreading of the pietistic movement to such 
communities as had not yet established devotional circles or so- 
cieties of earnest Christian laymen. The national committee 
thus constituted and thus empowered has always formed the 
apex of the organized movement. It will not be necessary to 
trace here the subsequent development of that committee in its 
activities nor the less essential details of the pyramidal organi- 
zation from the national committee down to the individual little 
band of laymen. Suffice it to say that in 1901 the national com- 
mittee was legally registered as a corporation under the title, 
“The German Philadelphia Society,” with a constitution of 19 
lengthy articles. 

How the movement has grown, how the organization has been 
perfected step by step, how it has spread until it has established 
a larger or smaller number of societies in every part of Germany, 
how its scope has widened and its activities multiplied in the 
pursuit of its main purpose, and what has taken place at the 
Gnadau Conferences, will appear in effect when we turn now 
to consider the facts and figures that indicate the present extent 
of the movement and the various phases of its operations. 


THE EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The smallest unit in the whole movement is the individual 
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circle or society of pietists. Each of these is known as a Ge- 
meinschaft, which may be defined as a voluntary association of 
Christians in a particular community to hold regular meetings 
for the purpose of common edification but without any regular 
connection with the pastor or the Church organization. The 
formation of such a society may come about in one of two ways. 
Hither the remnants of 17th and 18th century Pietism are seiz- 
ed upon and turned into the channels of the modern movement, 
retaining somewhat of their old character but aligning them- 
selves with the national organization of the new movement. Or 
else thoroughly virgin soil is occupied and an entirely new or- 
ganization is formed. The former method is most common in 
southwestern Germany where the Old Pietism flourished so luxu- 
riantly and where its effects are still most clearly seen. In the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg there are at present about 800 pietistic 
circles, varying in membership from 200 to 1,000 (in Stuttgart) 
souls. Most of these were built upon the remains of Spener’s 
influence in that part of Germany. In other places the usual 
way of beginning is for a few laymen to meet each week at some 
home for the discussion of some passage of Scripture. Then in 
the course of time these individuals take it upon themselves to 
call together a larger circle of Christians in their locality. This 
larger gathering then begins to hold regular devotional meetings 
apart from the Church services and outside of the Church build- 
ing either with or without the presence of the pastor. These 
meetings soon organize themselves into a Gemeinschaft and iden- 
tify themselves with the national movement by sending repre- 
sentatives to a district conference. This district conference has 
an executive committee which is usually registered as a legal or- 
ganization and is then permitted to have a representative on the 
national committee. Thus the individual society is related to 
the national movement and becomes an integral part in the great 
organism. 

In the formation of the individual societies of pietists three 
lines of consideration are had in mind. They are important be- 
cause they determine very definitely the aims and operations of 
the movement. In the first place, the argument is made that 
the regular congregations are for the most part dead. They 
need to be revived. The only way to do this is for positive, ag- 
gressive Christians to bind themselves together and assume the 
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leadership. Luther’s own words are quoted: “Those who are in 
earnest about their Christianity and want to confess the Gospel 
with hand and mouth, should write down their names and gather 
themselves together privately for prayer, for reading, for baptiz- 
ing, for the reception of the sacrament, and for the practice of 
other Christian works.” (Deutsche Messe und Ordnung des 
Gottesdienstes). Spener is quoted and Bengel’s example is 
cited. The precious sensitive plant of devoted Christian life 
must be preserved from extinction. To that end it must be 
nourished and fostered and sheltered from the choking weeds of 
worldliness. 

A second motive for the establishment of these pietistic cir- 
cles is based upon the need of communion among the saints. 
Not only must earnest Christians separate themselves from the 
indifferent masses, but experience has also taught that Christians 
who are faithful and devoted always feel the need of association 
and fellowship with persons who are like-minded with them- 
selves. There must be some opportunity for the exchange of 
spiritual gifts in Christian love, and such opportunity can be 
found only in the bosom of the closed circle. It is this idea of 
close association, the cultivation of Christian fellowship and the 
mutual interchange between the individual pietist and the de- 
voted circle to which he belongs, that has given the name Ge- 
meinschaftsbewegung to the whole movement. 

A third consideration, closely related to the first, is the felt 
need that the laity should be of real assistance to the pastor in 
the work of his parish, stimulating him to undertake practical 
tasks of Christian love, and furnishing him with the necessary 
hands and purses for the accomplishment of such tasks. Where 
this motive predominates the pastor is usually a member of the 
Gemeinschaft though not usually its leader. It is this motive 
that has made these pietists so active in all kinds of Christian 
work and all forms of missionary endeavor. 

Now the activities of the modern pietists may be noted along 
each of these three lines just indicated. This will help us also 
further to define the movement and to gain some conception as 
to its extent. As to the number of pietistic circles or societies 
and the number of individuals identified with the whole move- 
ment it is not possible to give exact figures. From the nature of 
the movement no emphasis is placed upon numbers, and conse- 
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quently no systematic effort is made to set forth statistics. More- 
over, a great many societies which might trace their origin to the 
influence of the general movement do not identify themselves 
with the national organization and thus purposely avoid all no- 
tice outside of their own confidential little circle. But we may 
gather some conception concerning the strength of the movement 
if we bring together here the available statistics concerning the 
number of societies in some parts of the Empire. 

In the kingdom of Wurtemberg there are about 800 societies 
and in the grand-duchy of Baden about 150. Most of these so- 
cieties in their principles and activities manifest the influence of 
their descent from the Old Pietists. In Hessen and the province 
of Hessen-Nassau (including Kassel) we may count about 250 
societies ; in the Palatinate about 130; in the region of the lower 
Rhine more than 100. In Westphalia there is a total of nearly 
400 societies with combined membership of not less than 25,000 
souls, and with about 60 persons devoting all of their time to 
the work. In Schleswig-Holstein there are about 250 societies 
more or less closely identified with the movement. The king- 
dom of Saxony contains about 270 local societies all fully identi- 
fied with the national organization. Together these societies of 
Saxony hold more than 25,000 meetings annually, issue a weekly 
paper in more than 30,000 copies, and hold an annual conference 
of two days’ duration with an attendance of over 3,000. In Ber- 
lin and vicinity there are some 50 societies, in Pomerania about 
40; in West Prussia about 60, with a membership of over 2,000; 
and in East Prussia about 50. These societies vary in size from 
a mere handful to several hundreds of persons. 

In other parts of Germany the movement is represented in 
about the same proportions as in the parts we have enumerated. 
In Denmark also the movement has made itself felt, having al- 
ready 462 meeting houses. In Austria, too, the movement is now 
making inroads. 

As in the industrial world persons of like trade form unions 
for mutual benefit, so in the religious world of Germany under 
the influence of the Gemeinschaftsbewegung persons of the same 
trade or the same profession have formed unions among them- 
selves for the cultivation of piety under their own peculiar con- 
ditions. Of these the union of Christian bakers is the strongest. 
The union of Christian railroad employees has 3,000 members. 
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Then there are pietistic unions among the Christian physicians, 
Christian school teachers, Christian merchants, Christian gov- 
ernment officials, Christian postal clerks, Christian policemen, 
Christian landlords, Christian butchers, Christian barbers, 
Christian friseurs, and others. All of these hold annual or bi- 
ennial conventions of no small consequence, and nearly all of 
them have their official organs. The international league of 
Christian waiters has 855 members in Germany and 7 of its 12 
homes for waiters are in that country. The union of Christian 
singers in the German tongue numbered in 1912, 1,132 societies 
with 27,665 members. These facts and figures will serve to in- 
dicate to some extent at least the strength of the movement. 

A further indication of the strength and influence of the mod- 
ern pietistic movement may be gathered from the fact that it 
furnishes the membership and stimulus for many auxiliary 
Christian movements. For example, the Christian Endeavor 
Society in Germany draws its strength almost exclusively from 
the ranks of the Gemeinschaftsleute. There are 422 Christian 
Endeavor Societies in the Empire with a combined membership 
of more than 11,500, with three papers, and three traveling sec- 
retaries. The German counterpart of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has 2,227 societies with 127,482 members, 154 
buildings, and 172 secretaries. Its membership is found largely 
among the pietists. Among the university students there is an 
organization (D. C. S. V.) usually ascribed to the piestic move- 
ment, with about 1,000 active members and as many ex-mem- 
bers, cultivating a community of prayer among themselves, with 
weekly meetings for devotional Bible study ,with frequent ad- 
dresses of evangelistic nature, and with an annual convention at 
Wernigerode and a biennial one at Freudenstadt. Among the 
pupils of the high schools there are 171 voluntary Bible study 
classes enlisting more than 8,000 pupils. The White Cross So- 
ciety, which gets its leaders and most of its members from pie- 
tistic circles, has about 400 local groups with more than 6,000 
members, while its paper has more than 7,000 subscribers. The 
Blue Cross Society has about 750 local organizations with more 
than 45,000 members. 

These and many other auxiliary Christian movements that 
might be mentioned, aiming at some particular line of morality 
or operating among particular classes of people or among persons 
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of particular ages, are not officially fostered by the national or- 
ganization of pietists. But the spirit of the pietistic movement 
pervades them all, they are the direct outgrowths both root and 
sap of the larger movement, and without that movement they 
would not exist. They constitute therefore one aspect of the in- 
fluence of the whole movement. 

Such, then, is the extent of the movement and such are its ac- 
tivities with reference to the first of the three lines of considera- 
tion mentioned above, namely, the organization of societies for 
the preservation and revival of real Christianity among the leth- 
argic congregations of the State-Church. A second purpose of 
the movement, as we have seen, is the cultivation of Christian 
fellowship and personal holiness. This leads us to approach 
more closely the individual circle of pietists, which is the unit of 
the whole movement, and to inquire concerning its operations. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE MOVEMENT. 
Here we find considerable uniformity of procedure and prac- 
The pietistic circle, or Gemeinschaft, meets once a week. 
This weekly meeting is sometimes called the prayer-meeting 
vebeisstunde) but more often simply the meeting or hour 
(Stunde). The meeting is usually held at some private home or 
in some room in the Church building, but only very rarely in 
the main auditorium. At some places the society has its own 
hall. The meetings are usually held on Sunday afternoon or on 
some holiday, but not infrequently in the evening of some week- 
day. 

Whether the preacher is present at these meetings or not de- 
pends upon his attitude as an individual towards the pietistic 
movement or upon the attitude of the local circle towards the 
established Church or towards the local pastor personally. These 
conditions vary with different communities and with different 
persons, and with them the practice varies. It will perhaps be 
safe to say that the pastor is more often friendly to the move- 
mert than unfriendly and is therefore not infrequently present 
at the weekly conventicles. Many pastors are now adopting the 
policy of identifying themselves with their local circle in the 
hope of controlling and directing it. But it is certain that the 
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clergyman does not as a rule have charge of the meeting. If 
present he is present as one of the brethren. 

The meetings themselves proceed without formality or form. 
They are not publicly announced. Nobody is excluded from the 
meetings but persons not in harmony with the movement would 
naturally not attend more than once or twice while others would 
soon identify themselves actively with the circle. So that the 
attendance upon the meetings really consists of a select group of 
like-minded individuals. The brethren take their turns in lead- 
ing the meetings week after week. ‘Teacher and merchant, arti- 
san and soldier, laborer and peasant, each has his say. No topic 
is assigned but a certain passage of scripture is prescribed for 
previous study and for open discussion at the meeting. 

The meeting is opened with the singing of a hymn which is 
lined out. The Gemeinschaftsbewegung has its own collections 
of hymns, of which fme editions with music are issued. The 
collections retain some of the standard German hymns but many 
of the others are simply translations of the songs of English and 
American Methodism. After the opening hymn one of the 
brethren leads in a voluntary prayer. ‘Then the assigned pas- 
sage of scripture is read. The leader for the evening makes his 
remarks and then one by one he calls on a number of the others 
present to take the floor and express their thoughts. These dis- 
cussions are plain and pointed. Lengthy addresses and deep 
speculations are discouraged. The treatment of the passage of 
scripture is partly exposition and partly application. It is re- 
markable what a high degree of skill many of the laity in Ger- 
many have attained in the exposition of scripture. This is 
doubtless due to long years of unconscious training under the 
expository preaching of the German clergy. In their sermoniz- 
ing the preachers are obliged to deal not with single verses but 
with whole passages of scripture and this has a strong natural 
tendency to cultivate skill in expository rather than in topical 
preaching. But the pietists are careful also to lay great stress 
upon the application and exhortation. For the primary object 
of the meetings is to cultivate Christian fellowship to the end 
that they may all grow in grace and be sanctified. The breth- 
ren are supposed to speak words that well up out of a rich inner 
life. The meetings therefore afford abundant opportunity for 
the exchange of personal experiences, for the strengthening of 
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the weak and the encouragement of the strong, for mutual exhor- 
tations and common edification. The meetings usually last 
about an hour and a half and they are closed, as they are opened, 
with a hymn and a prayer. 

In some parts of the country monthly meetings are held for 
the combined membership of all the circles in a certain district. 
These meetings are very much like the meetings of the single 
society, but on a larger scale. 

Not infrequently local pietistic circles institute a series of 
evangelistic meetings. For this purpose one or more of the 
evangelists trained by the national organization is imported and 
set to work. These evangelists are known to be “thoroughly 
converted, splendidly gifted, skilled in popular address, not too 
young, not too old, tried in the service of the Lord, firm in their 
opinions, and free from all carnal concern about praise or 
blame.” The evangelist does not preach but delivers a series of 
stirring address highly seasoned with touching illustrations and 
-alculated to arouse the hearer in mind and heart. The content 
of his teaching is repentance and conversion, faith and complete 
surrender to the Lord, separation from the world and fellowship 
with the children of God. After-meetings are held where sins 
may be confessed and Christ professed. The meetings usually 
continue for 14 days. During this time those who have been 
awakened to new life are supposed to have confessed Christ pub- 
licly, to have joined the piestic circle, and to have entered ac- 
tively upon a changed manner of life. 

These regular devotional meetings of the confidential circle 
and this local evangelistic propaganda constitute the source from 
which all other activities of the movement are derived. They 
furnish the sustaining power of the entire organization and they 
embody most succinctly the original purpose of the movement. 
Nevertheless, the other lines of activity which have attached 
themselves to this primary line are by no means negligible quan- 
tities in their contributions to the Christian work of the Father- 
land. We have already noted that one of the considerations 
leading to the formation of pietistic circles within a congrega- 
tion is to furnish opportunity and organization for the exercise 
of the works of Christian love. We need therefore to observe 
briefiy what the pietistic movement is doing along this third line. 

The adherents of the Gemeinschaftsbewegung are in nearly 
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all cases zealous missionaries. Their faith manifests itself in 
their love. Their missionary zeal not only applies to the work 
of propagating their own movement but also extends to all 
classes of needy and unfortunate souls in the Fatherland and 
even to the unevangelized multitudes of heathendom. The whole 
pietistic movement is sometimes called the evangelization-move- 
ment, but this applies to the efforts of the pietists to recruit their 
own ranks from among the indifferent Christians in the State- 
Church. On he other hand, the foreign missionary endeavors 
of the pietists give their support to organizations which they call 
Glaubenmissionen, missions of faith. In western and south- 
western Germany and wherever else the historical connection 
with the Old Pietists is clear and unbroken, the pietistic circles 
generally support the old established missionary societies of the 
Church. Thus in Wurtemberg, Baden, and the Palatinate, the 
pietists support the Basel Missionary Society; along the lower 
Rhine and in Westphalia, the Barmen. In Lithuania they sup- 
port the Gossner and the Berlin Societies. But in other parts of 
the Empire the pietists as a class support their own “missions 
of faith.” The oldest of these has its center at Neukirchen. 
This society operates in Java and in British East Africa. It en- 
gages 23 missionaries, 4 sisters, and 74 native helpers. It sus- 
sustains 40 schools with 1,744 pupils. Then there are 3 socie- 
ties that operate in connection with the English China Inland 
Mission, which is pre-eminently a “mission of faith.” Taken 
together these three societies sustain 25 main stations in China, 
engaging 42 foreign missionaries and 50 sisters, and conducting 
62 schools. These are the chief societies that are wholly sup- 
ported by the German pietists, though there are a number of 
others worthy of mention, such as the Soudan Pioneer Mission, 
the North African Mission, the Kurfu Mission in India, the 
German Auxiliary for Christian Philanthropy in the Oriert, the 
German Oriental Mission (for Armenians), and the Mission 
among the Jews. For all of these societies the modern pietistic 
movement furnishes the complete equipment, including the in- 
stitutions at home for the training of missionaries. The foreign 
missionary activities of the movement are therefore no inconsid- 
erable factor in spreading the Kingdom of God. 

Moreover, in the work of inner missions the modern pietists 
have been very active. We have already observed that v. Oert- 
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zen, one of the prime movers in originating the modern pietistic 
movement, had been closely identified with Wichern and with 
organized Inner Missions, and it was to be expected that he 
would imbue the movement with some of his zeal in that direc- 
tion. At any rate, the Gemeinschaftsleute are industrious ad- 
vocates of inner mission work. 

Some of this work they do indirectly through the organiza- 
tions already mentioned, such as the White Cross Society, the 
Blue Cross Society, the Christian Endeavor, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the different organizations among 
students, in their various ramifications. But the pietistic move- 
ment also has a great many of its own agencies and institutions 
working directly and entirely in the interest of inner missions. 
Thus they have no less than 6 worthy mother-houses for the 
training of deaconesses. The largest of these is located at 
Vandsburg in West Prussia and has more than 300 sisters in 
training. Then there are at least 6 institutions devoted en- 
tirely to the task of preparing men for inner mission work. The 
largest of these is the Pilgrim Missionary Institute at St. Chris- 
chona near Basel, which had 112 men under instruction last 
year at an annual expenditure of nearly $70,000. Then, too, in 
addition to a great mass of constructive work along the various 
well-known lines of the inner missi6n, the pietists also maintain 
at least 9 substantial institutions to do rescue work among vari- 
ous classes of unfortunates. All this means a considerable con- 
tribution to the sum total of Christian works in Germany. 

The pietistic movement also manifests great vigor in its pub- 
lishing activities. It has not a few publishing houses, from 
which tracts, booklets, and books are issued in great numbers. 
The religious papers, weekly and monthly, that serve the move- 
ment may be ecunted by the score, and many of them have very 
substantial subscription lists, as we have seen in passing. Then, 
too, the work of binding together the different parts of the move- 
ment and of furthering the interests of all its parts is also pro- 
moted by a multitude of conferences and conventions of various 
size and scope. Three of these are of national significance and 
call for a brief review here. 

First is the Gnadau Conference. This is held annually now 
at Wernigerode. In 1912 it lasted four days and counted 450 
delegates, 62 of whom were pastors and 65 lay preachers. These 
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conferences have recently been the occasion of very lively dis- 
cussions. Latterly the discussions have turned upon the feasi- 
bility of a closer central organization for the movement. This 
is the oldest of the three great conferences, and it may be re- 
garded as representing the strongest and most typical party in 
the entire modern movement. 

In 1901 the Eisenach Conference was established as a protest 
against certain tendencies of the Gnadau leaders. The difficulty 
concerned chiefly the question of regeneration. The older con- 
ference insists that regeneration is psysiological while the 
younger asserts that it is personal. The Eisenach Conference, 
in addition, denies verbal inspiration, calls for a closer relation- 
ship with the Church, and protests against the English coloring 
of the whole movement, against the wide-spread disregard of the 
pietists for theology and against the measuring of the inner life 
by external standards. The Hisenach Conference has especially 
attracted such theologians as are not antagonistic to the move- 
ment. But it has not appealed to the rank and file of the pie- 
tists. It is not half so large as the Gnadau Conference. It may 
be regarded as the theological side of the movement, though there 
are many who do not count it a part of the movement at all. In 
times past it has had the co-operation of men like Bodelschwing, 
Cremer, Kihler, Samuel Keller, and Warneck. And even to-. 
day it usually secures the presence of men like Schlatter, Dunk- 
mann, and Liitgert. Its participants are for the most part theo- 
logians, and its discussions are chiefly theological, though usu- 
ally with some bearing on questions concerning pietism. 

A third party in the modern movement holds its annual con- 
ferences at Blankenburg in Thuringia. This is commonly 
known as the Blankenburg Alliance-Conference. It is really the 
German branch of the Evangelical Alliance. I¢ scorns all de- 
nominational lines, despises doctrine and theology, and seeks the 
enthusiastic unity of all evangelical Christians. Its constitu- 
ency lies almost entirely among those pietists who are most 
strongly under the influence of Darbyism. This conference has 
often manifested an outspoken unfriendly attitude towards the 
State-Church, not only in its sessions at Blankenburg but also 
in its press. This feature, however, has now been eliminated, 
but the darbyistic-baptistic tendencies still remain. This con- 
ference stoutly combats the views of both the Gnadau and the 
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Eisenach Conferences. In 1912 there were 2,000 delegates in 
attendance upon the Blankenburg Conference, three-fourths of 
them coming from pietistic circles attached to State-~Churches. 
This third party seems to be gaining in relative importance, and 
there is danger that it will supplant the Gnadau Conference as 
the most representative of the general bodies in the entire move- 
ment. 
AN ESTIMATE OF THE MOVEMENT. 


We cannot here stop to express judgment on every detail in 
the doctrine and practice of the pietists. We can only speak in 
general terms. Nor can we approve or condemn categorically. 
Any criticism of the movement that’ indulges in sweeping state- 
ments is likely to commit injustice, because nothing is more 
characteristic of the movement than its lack of uniformity. The 
societies in one part of the country vary greatly from those in 
other parts, according to their origin and their history, or ac- 
cording to the special psychology of that part of the country. 
Apart from the fact that there are two great parties, perhaps we 
may say three, within the movement as a whole, the leaders 
within the parties often hold views at variance with those of the 
rank and file of membership, who usually want nothing except 
liberty to lead an earnest Christian life. Moreover, the practice 
of the pietists often fails to conform to their theory, especially 
in their attitude towards the established Church. We must be 
content, therefore, to point out in this connection some of the 
dangers that inhere in the entire movement, to show its one- 
sidedness, and then to indicate in outline some of the undeniable 
benefits that have accrued from the movement as a whole. 

One danger is that the organized pietistic movement will seek 
to take the place of the Church of Christ. The attitude of the 
pietistié circles towards the Church and its pastors varies greatly 
in different localities, but everywhere there is the danger that 
the ardent little band of earnest Christians wiil regard itself as 
the real “communion of saints” setting forth in visible form 
the true Church cf Christ within the larger bounds of the local 
congregaton. In this sense it is utterly amiss to quote Luther’s 
words in support of such a movement. A lovse conception of 
the Church prevails everywhere, and this carries with it the 
danger that the movement will lose its moorings in biblical 
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Christianity and will resolve itself into a Donatistic sect. This 
danger is only increased by the completeness of the national or- 
ganization, patterned in many respects after that of the estab- 
lished Church and operating along parallel but different lines. 
The pietistic movement seems to make the Church almost su- 
perfluous in the life of the individual pietist and seeks to accom- 
plish all the practical purposes of the Church but without the 
ordained office. 

On the other hand it must be noted that the leaders of the 
movement realize this very danger and are guarding against it 
with increasing effort. The feeling between the pietists and the 
Church officials is constantly growing more friendly. The pub- 
lications of the movement have ceased to express adverse criti- 
cisms of the State-Church as such and the annual conferences, 
even the Blankenburg Conference, have now for several years 
been content te devote themselves to constructive work and no 
longer to indulge in tirades against the Church and her pastors. 
And the pastors everywhere are seeking a better understanding 
with the pietists in their localities and are striving to turn the 
activities of the circles into congregational channels, while even 
official Church bodies are repeatedly expressing sentiments calcu- 
lated to conciliate the pietists and emphasizing some of the good 
features of their movement. 

Another danger attending the whole movement is the un- 
healthful tendency to subjectivism. This is closely connected 
with the historical origin of the movement and it compreliends 
a multitude of its weaknesses. The Gemeinschaftsbewegung is 
the incubator for all kinds of morbid religiosity and all forms 
of religious extravagance. A few instances must suffice here. 
In many quarters undue emphasis is laid upon regeneration 
and sanctification and these are regarded as instantaneous, This 
furnishes fruitful soil for fanaticism and sectarianism. The in- 
dividual is told to listen solely to the witness of the Holy Spirit 
in the “Inner Word.” Sinlessness is not only the chief ideal 
but also an attainable reality. Millenarian vagaries fiourish and 
apocalyptic prophets arise. The revival which started in Wales 
in 1905 swept across the Channel and made a deep impression 
among the German pietists. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
was attended with charismatic gifts, chief among them the gift 
of tongues. This fanaticism spread rapidly until the “Pente- 
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costal Movement” threatened to cause a serious division in the 
national organization of the pietists. To this day it has not 
ceased although it has subsided to a large extent and is growing 
less each year. But it is one of the points against the Ge- 
meinschaftsbewegung that it furnishes the soil for such un- 
healthy growths. 

Moreover, there is in many societies a strong tendency towards 
unionism and syncretism. Denominational lines must be blot- 
ted out. The bride of Christ is one and must manifest unity of 
spirit in the bonds of peace. At the same time this apparent 
loveliness and broad-mindedness usually exercises a severe in- 
tolerance against all who do not agree with its own views. Doc- 
trinal teachings of all kinds are the objects of scorn. Theology 
and all other sciences are useless and even harmful. To prepare 
for the future we must not truin theological students but we 
must select talented and converted young men and women and 
train them as evangelists and missionary workers. These views 
have generally been fostered by the adherents of the Blanken- 
burg Conference. 

If now we turn our attention to other aspects of the modern 
pietistic movement we find much that is worthy of praise. The 
main motives of the pietists are good. To stimulate earnest 
Christian piety, to cultivate Christian fellowship, and to foster 
the works of Christian love, are laudable purposes. And it must 
be admitted that in all three respects the pietists have achieved 
an astonishing degree of success. Thus they have made a mighty 
contribution to the religious life of the Fatherland. Consider- 
ing the short period of their existence, it cannot be denied that 
they have contributed far more to the religious life of their times 
than the older forms of pietism did. The pietism of the 17th 
and 18th centuries was lost entirely in the individual circles an,d 
this lack of organization made it impossible for that movement 
to develop any national significance in the spiritual and cultural 
life of their day. But just here lies the strength of the modern 
movement. The thoroughness of its organization, while it con- 
stantly carries the danger of setting up a rival to the establish- 
ed Church of Christ, nevertheless furnishes the guarantee of the 
permanence of the movement, provides the machinery for ef- 
fective propaganda, strengthens the hands of the individual 

‘s, and points out the methods and channels for the ac- 
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complishment of practical Christian tasks. And in view of the 
facts already cited no one will deny that much of good has been 
accomplished. The pietists have manifested a zeal in awaken- 
ing a living personal Christianity and in edifying the saints, 
they have shown a generosity and a spirit of sacrifice in train- 
ing the minds and caring for the bodies of men and women, and 
they have evidenced a devotion in the evangelization of the 
heathen, that must call forth the admiration and gratitude of 
all fair-minded Christians. 

Moreover, it is well that there should be some agency in the 
Germany of to-day to point out in unmistakable accents that 
genuine Christianity means a new life in the individual. A 
note of warning needs to be sounded against the cold formalism 
that tends to make its home in the orthodox State-Church. The 
intense desire of the modern pietists for the cultivation of deep 
spirituality and pure religion among Church members is not to 
9e despised, and it must be admitted that in very many cases 
their labors have given proof of the Spirit and of power. They 
have laid emphasis upon aspects of Christianity which neither 


the Church nor her theologians can crowd into the background 
without serious injury to themselves. Into the lethargy of the 
indifferent masses of Church membership the modern pietistic 
movement has sounded a clear call summoning earnest Chris- 
tians to manifest the fruits of the Spirit and to show to the 
world that there is power in the cross of Christ to transform 
character. 


Then, too, the present tendency of the pietistic movement is 
to cultivate a thorough understanding with the representatives 
of the official Church and to work in harmony with the Church 
rather than in opposition to her. This tendency is promoted 
not only by the changing attitude of the clergy but also by fortu- 
nate developments among the pietists themselves. Under this 
tendency the organized pietistic movement may become a mighty 
factor for greater good. Their edification of the individual will 
but increase his loyalty to his Church and her confession. They 
will practically put an end to the inroads of the sects upon 
Church circles. And, above all, they will furnish the means of 
bringing the Church into vital contact again with the rank and 
file of her people, by cultivating a living congregational Chris- 
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tianity, and will thus greatly strengthen her hands in her strug- 
gle with the anti-Christian forces of the times. 

In the light of the historical perspective it does seem as if the 
Gemeinschaftsbewegung has an important mission to perform 
for the Church of Germany. There are many close observers of 
the signs of the times who are constrained to feel that the star 
of the Church of the Reformation is declining. She is com- 
pared to the hollow decayed trunk of a tree which will be car- 
ried away by the next storm. This is a short-sighted view. How 
dare we speak of a dying tree when it is constantly putting 
forth new branches and continually raising its top higher and 
higher towards the clouds? There were those who thought they 
heard the death-knell of the Church in the Age of Rationalism. 
But the work of foreign missions was begun and the tree out- 
lived the withering blasts of the rationalists and even grew and 
spread its branches until it gave shelter to the most distant na- 
tions. Then came an age of materialism and again alarmists 
arose and declared that the Church would soon be no more. But 
just then the work of inner missions was begun. Laboring on a 
very modest scale at first and obliged to face all manner of 
suspicion and distrust and discouragement, it has now grown 
into a mighty army marching forth with steady tread minis- 
tering to the needs of multitudes of men and loving them into 
the Kingdom. Again, there has come an age of liberal theology 
and moribund State-Churchism and the fires of genuine Chris- 
tian life are once more threatened with extinction. Who can 
say whether the modern pietistic movement has not been brought 
into existence for such a time as this? 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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A New Translation of the New Testament. By James Moffatt, 
D.D., Litt.D., Yates Professor of New Testament Greek and 
Exegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford. Second Edition. Hod- 
der and Stoughton, New York and London. 1913. Cloth. 
Pp. 327%. Price $1.50 net. 

We have in this book an entirely new translation of the New 
Testament, the work of one man. It has been prepared without 
reference to any other translation but with sole reference to the 
Greek text of the late Prof. Von Soden of Berlin. Dr. Moffatt’s 
claim to meritorious scholarship has long since been established 
in the publications that have issued from his pen. But the ef- 
fort to provide a new translation that shall have a place in the 
reading of the general public, and to do this single-handed, is the 
greatest task that he has yet undertaken. It will be very difficult 
for any translation, whatever its form and method, to gain a dis- 
tinct place alongside of the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

Nevertheless this new work is a scholarly contribution to the 
literature on the New Testament. It has attracted wide atten- 
tion and called forth much favorable comment. A second edi- 
tion was issued less than six weeks after the first had appeared. 
President Mackenzie has characterized the book as the one work 
that is more nearly a work of genius than anything else that has 
appeared in the last few years. 

The author’s purpose is two-fold. He states it in these words: 
“My intention has been to produce a version which will to some 
degree represent the gains of recent lexical research and also 
prove readable. I have attempted to translate the New Testa- 
ment exactly as one would render any piece of contemporary 
Hellenistic prose; in this way students of the original text will 
perhaps be benefitted. But I hope also that the transla- 
tion may fall into the hands of some who know how to freshen 
their religious interest in the meaning of the New Testament by 
reading it occasionally in some unauthorized English or foreign 
version, as well as into the hands of others who for various rea- 
sons neglect the Bible even as an English classic.” 

It must be admitted that he has succeeded eminently in ful- 
filling his purpose. He has given us a translation that is both 
exact and readable. When we say that his translation is exact 
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we mean that it is as exact as any translation can be made in the 
light of different possible readings and interpretations and in 
the light of differences of theological and philological opinion. 
Language is always more or less flexible but Dr. Moffatt has not 
hesitated to set down as accurately as he possibly could the exact 
meaning which he finds in each word and phrase of the New 
Testament. In dving this he frequently appears dogmatic, and 
that of necessity, but he also clears up a great many obscurities 
and throws a new light on many familiar passages. 

His style is clear and lively, oftentimes forceful and virile. 
Those who are wedded to the rhythm and diction of the Author- 
ized Version will take offense at Dr. Moffatt’s boldness in mak- 
ing changes. Nevertheless in every case that we have examined 
where changes have been made, there has seemed to be some good 
reason for the change, and in many places these changes in mere 
words or phrases have the effect of an eloquent comment on the 
text. Im his choice of language his constant efiort seems to 
have been to combine clearness and accuracy with force and up- 
to-dateness. The result stands much nearer to the Revised Ver- 
sion than to the Twentieth Century New Testament, but shows 
no dependence upon either of them. 

Some words are transliterated. Thus we read “The Logos 
existed in the very beginning, the Logos was with God, the Logos 
was divine amid the darkness the Light shone, but the 
darkness did not master it.” The “kingdom of heaven” is regu- 
larly rendered the “Realm of heaven,” and “kingdom of God” is 
always “God’s Realm.” The words of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper Dr. Moffatt in all four cases renders “This means 
my body; this means my blood.” Here are a few read- 
ings of familiar passages. In Matt. 6 we read, “Do not pray by 
idle rote like the pagans, for they suppose they will be heard the 
more they say; you must not copy them; your Father knows your 
needs before you ask him. Let this be how you pray: ‘Our 
Father in heaven, thy name be revered, thy reign begin, thy will 
be done on earth as in heaven.’” In I. Cor. 13, we read, “Love 
is very patient, very kind. Love knows no jealousy; love makes 
no parade, gives itself no airs, is never rude, never selfish, never 
irritated, never resentful; love is never glad when others go 
wrong, love is gladdened by goodness, always slow to expose, 
always eager to believe the best, always hopeful, always patient. 
Love never disappears.” Philippians 3:13-16 reads thus: 
“Brothers, I for one do not consider myself to have appropriated 
this; my one thought is, by forgetting what lies behind me and 
straining to what lies before me, to press on to the goal for the 
prize of God’s high call in Christ Jesus. For all those of our 
number who are mature, this must be the point of view; God will 
reveal that to any of you who look at things differently. Only, 
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we must let our steps be guided by such truth as we have attain- 
ed.” Hebrews 12 begins: “Therefore, with all this host of wit- 
nesses encircling us, we must strip off every handicap, strip off 
sin with its clinging folds, to run our appointed course steadily, 
our eyes fixed upon Jesus as the pioneer and the perfection of 
aith. 

Unity of method pervades the whole book. It reflects not a 
little of the personality of the translator. Its disregard for con- 
ventionalities sustains the reader’s curiosity even if it does not 
hold his interest. And on every page it throws new light and 
provokes to thought. At very many places the new dress brings 
the oe message home with striking force. This is its chief 
merit. 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. NEW YORK. 


A Fourfold Test of Mormonism. By Henry C. Sheldon, Pro- 
fessor in Boston University. Cloth. 16 mo.. Pp. 151. 
Price 50 cents, net. 


Dr. Sheldon is well qualified by his learning and judicial tem- 
per, as well as by his Christian faith, for the task of exposing 
the fads and fancies which have thrust themselves upon our age. 
His setting forth of Christian Science and of Eucken’s Phi- 
losophy in recent brochures is followed by the booklet under re- 
view—“The Fourfold Test of Mormonism.” He so marshals 
fact and argument that the wickedness and utter untenableness 
of this evil system become apparent. The book will be valuable 
to the pastor for his own information as well as for “passing 
around” in a community which may be invaded by the emissaries 
of the so-called Latter Day Saints, who, it is said, are support- 
ing a thousand missionaries. 

Mormonism is in many of its aspects so absurd, crude, and 
immoral that its existence in an enlightened nation becomes a 
source of astonishment. It can be accounted for, however, as 
all aberrations and heresies are explained, by remembering their 
source in the perverted religious sensibilities of ignorant peo- 
ple, controlled by ambitious and designing leaders. Yet one 
is surprised that so palpable a fraud as Mormonism should ever 
have won a membership of four hundred thousand, most of whom 
live in Salt Lake City, where they have vast temples and much 
wealth. Its doom is, of course, sealed; but it will go on for 
some years in its work of deception, and after its further cleans- 
ing will probably become an atrophied sect. 

Dr. Sheldon applies a fourfold test to Mormonism—the his- 
torical, the critical, the rational, and the practical. On every 
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count it is found wanting. As is well-known, the founder, 
Joseph Smith, claimed to have received a supernatural revela- 
tion, conveyed on golden plates, which had been hidden in a hill 
for fourteen centuries, and disclosed to him by an angel! Evi- 
dence is given by Dr. Sheldon that Smith was nothing more than 
a vulgar impostor. The historical foundation is sinking sand. 
Critically examined the book of Mormon is full of anachron- 
isms and forgery. The phraseology of the King James Version 
is used twelve hundred years before it existed! It ascribes ex- 
pressions of recent times to past centuries, and is absolutely in- 
nocent of scholarship. And at best it is dreary and barren in 
contents, except where it borrows from the Bible. “In a rational 
point of view Mormonism is discredited by the superstitious and 
intemperate appeal of the founder to the instrumentality of 
magic. What well-informed person can believe that either the 
peep-stone found in the well of Wiliard Chase, or the prisms 
dignified with the name of urim and thummim, had any virtue 
to transfer Reformed Egyptian into English?” In its doctrinal 
aspects materialism, polytheism, phallicism and rank sacredo- 
talism hold a dominating place. Their mere mention is almost 
all that is needed for their refutation. 

Practically Mormonism can not stand an ethical test. While at 
present, no doubt, many of its adherents are moral citizens, the 
founder was a libertine and given to strong drink. At Nauvoo 
the followers of Smith had a reputation for theft and counter- 
feiting. The Mountain Meadow massacre in 1857 has been 
traced to the Mormons, assisted by Indians. Polygamy, now 
prohibited by law, was openly practiced for a generation, and is 
yet secretly indulged in by Mormons. 

“We are forced to the conclusion,” says Dr. Sheldon, “that 
Mormonism, ‘n consideration of its origin, the content of its 
teaching, and the facts of its history, is entitled to but the 
scantiest respect.” 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Stars Not Inhabited. Scientific and Biblical Points of 

View. By Professor L. T. Townsend, D.D., S.T.D. Size 

5 x 7 1-2 inches. Pages 254. Price $1.00 net. 

We have found this a very interesting book. Professor Town- 
send is well known as the author of Credo and many other valu- 
able books, and as a stalwart defender of the faith. He is always 
interesting, always clear, and always forceful and convincing. 
Even when dealing with the most difficult and abstruse scien 
tific or theological problems, as in this case, he still writes in such 
a way as that the non-technical reader can follow him with as 
much ease and delight as the scholar. 

As the title indicates, this volume is an argument against the 
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theory, held by many at least tentatively, that there are other 
inhabited worlds in the universe besides our own. The discus- 
sion is divided into two parts, Part 1 being devoted to a presenta- 
tion of the “Scientific Points of View”; and Part II to a presen- 
tation of the “Philosophical and Theological Points of View.” 

In Part I there is given first a brief statement of the “Opin- 
ions of Those Who Believe in Other Inhabited Worlds.” These 
opinions vary from the hesitating suggestion of the possibility of 
such a thing to the most dogmatic assertion of it as a positive 
fact. Perhaps the words of Professor Simon Newcomb may be 
quoted as representing a moderate and somewhat mediating 
view. He says, “It is perfectly reasonable to suppose that be- 
ings, not only animated but endowed with reason, inhabit the 
countless worlds in space.” 

Professor Townsend seeks to controvert this statement, and to 
show that such a supposition is most unreasonable, by following 
a process of elimination. Beginning with the comets, he takes 
up in turn the planetoids, the so-called dark bodies, the sun, the 
moon, and then the planets in their order, and finally “other suns 
and their supposed planets,” and argues that none of them offer 
such conditions as would support, or permit of, the existence on 
them of physically organized living beings in any respect simi- 
lar to man. 

Most of the space in this part, which embraces considerably 
more than half the book, is devoted to the discussion of the ques- 
tion whether or not the planet Mars may be inhabited. This is 
natural because, owing to its nearness to the earth, and its ap- 
parent similarity to the earth in many particulars, Mars would 
seem to be the most likely of all the known heavenly bodies to 
have inhabitants not unlike mankind. Then, too, the discovery 
and observation of the so-called “canals” of Mars have given 
force to the contention of many that these canals are not the re- 
sult of natural phenomena, but must have been constructed by 
some kind of intelligent and rational beings. 

The author’s conclusion, however, supported by many facts 
and by the testimony of some of the foremost astronomers and 
scientists of the age, is, that “man is a stranger everywhere in 
the physical universe except on the earth, and that outside the 
earth and everywhere beyond he has no competitor.” 

In Part II the same conclusion is reached by arguing from 
ancient beliefs, and from science, and especially from the Scrip- 
tures. Special stress is laid on the scriptural references to man, 
and on the entire absence in them of any suggestion of the ex- 
istence of any other similar beings in other worlds. 

Of course the inference from all this is that man is a being 
fearfully and wonderfully make “in the: image of God” and en- 
dowed with immortality, and that practically all things were 
made for his use or improvement, that he is the crown and the 
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master of the entire physical universe. 

This is beautifully expressed in the closing paragraph of the 
book, “But when it is felt that man is the most important and 
most highly honored being in the material universe, and that all 
the splendors of the stellar universe were made for him, and that 
God’s interest is more centered in him than in all else, then 
doubts of immortality disappear, the only rational conclusion 
being that man will remain amid the eternities, that somewhere 
is preparing a place no less beautiful or wonderful than the 
glistening stars, and that man, the child of God, will move on 
in triumphal processions, having the freedom of all the spiritual 
and unseen worlds in the infinitades of space.” 

JACOB A, CLUTZ. 


Christianity and the New Age. By George Preston Mains. 
8vo., Cloth with gold top. Pp. xi + 364. Price $1.50 net. 


Dr. Mains is one of the most interesting and forceful writers 
in the great Methodist Church, and we are glad to weicome an- 
other volume from his pen. It consists of a series of sixteen 
chapters each of which is in a sense an independent discussion of 
the subject of which it treats. At the same time there is a gen- 
eral sequence and progress of thought, and all the papers have a 
general bearing on the central theme which the author states in 
the preface as “the world kingdom of Jesus Christ.” 

Some of the most striking titles of the different chapters are 
“The Incomprehensible Christ,’ “The Church Urban and 
Rural,” “Secularized Education,” “Christianity’s Leavening 
Life,” and “The Inworking God,” and we have found the chap- 
ters on these subjects among the best in the book. 

The general tone of the book is frankly optimistic. The au- 
thor clearly sees and fully recognizes the difficulties and dangers 
confronting the Church in the “New Age,” but he has no fear of 
the ultimate failure of the Church to meet these dangers and dif- 
culties successfully. 

This optimism, however, is based not so much on the Church 
itself as on the Church‘s Founder and Lord. It is because Jesus 
Christ is the life of the Church, and Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God “in the supremest sense; in a sense which is not true of any 
and all other beings,” that the author expects the final triumph 
of the Church and the establishment through it of the world 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

As a sample of the author’s thought and style we quote this 
paragraph from the first chapter on “The Incomprehensible 
Christ,” “It is worthy of special emphasis that within the last 
seventy-five years the most acute thought has been focused upon 
Jesus Christ. The keenest, most searching and relentless pro- 
cesses of analysis have been applied to his history and character. 
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These years have been pre-eminently the period of scientific 
methods. In this time science has placed at the command of 
learning the most effective appliances for the ascertainment of 
truth. It is safe to say that not a single method, not a single 
test which the new learning has made available has been neglected 
in the critical scrutiny that has been centered upon Jesus Christ. 
No subject has received more intense, more capable, or more 
continuous study than has been given to this supreme character 
of the New Testament. If Lessing were living to-day, he might, 
in review of the recent thought which has been devoted to Jesus, 
parallel his tribute to that earlier period of thought, and say 
again, ‘There is nothing in the world in which human ingenuity 
shows and impresses itself in greater manner.’ ” 

A very full biography is given at the close of the volume, and 
an excelient index lends additional value. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


GENERAL COUNCIL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA. 


English Lutheranism in the Northwest. By Rev. George Henry 
Trabert, D.D. With an Introduction by the Rev. G. H. Ger- 
berding, D.D. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Pp. 184. Price $1.00 
postpaid. 

This book has all the interest and charm of a personal narra- 
tive. The author, Dr. Trabert, was the first English Home Mis- 
sionary of the General Council sent into the great Northwest to 
take up the task of organizing English Lutheran Churches in 
that vast Lutheran empire. That was in 1883, and as he has 
been an English pastor in Minneapolis continuously from that 
time until the present, he writes out of a full knowledge of that 
which has been done. In fact he has had a great part in all that 
has been done since. 

The inauguration of this work was due to the far-sightedness 
and godly zeal for his Church of the elder Passavant, who did 
so much in his day to plant the English Lutheran Church, and 
Lutheran institutions of mercy and of education, in the great 
West and Northwest. Dr. Passavant visited Minnesota as early 
as 1856 and took steps then already to secure in St. Paul and 
other places lots for future English churches. In the spring of 
1881 he made a second, and in the fail of the same year a third 
visit to Minnesota, giving special attention at this time to secur- 
ing a location for an English Church in Minneapolis. 

This second effort bore early fruit. In 1882 Rev. Trabert, 
then pastor of a General Council church in Lebanon, Pa., was 
sent to Minneapolis to look over the ground with a view to open- 
ing an English mission there and taking charge of the work. He 
was favorably impressed with the field, but owing to some com- 
plications about the synodical connection of the proposed Eng- 
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lish mission, the work was not actually begun until the spring of 
1883. 

This ‘ook is Dr. Trabert’s own story of the beginning and ex- 
pansion of this work until now the General Council has in the 
Northwest two English synods, the English Synod of the North- 
west, and the Pacific Synod, accredited in the Lutheran Year 
Book for 1914 with 57 ministers, 60 congregations, and 11,261 
communicant members. 

It is an interesting story, well told. It is a story of many dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, of many perplexities and hard- 
ships, and of how these were met and overcome by faith, and pa- 
tience, and a godly tact, always backed by an ever-abiding con- 
fidence in the mission and future of the English Lutheran 
Church in that great Lutheran field. One of the pleasant things 
about the story is the credit given to the “untiring assistance” of 
the missionary’s “devoted wife and helpmeet,” to whom the book 
is dedicated, and to her constant readiness to share both the 
trials and the joys incident to such a work. If the history of our 
Church could be fully written it would no doubt be found that 
in the case of every successful missionary there has stood back 
of him, or by his side, a “devoted wife and helpmeet” to whose 
sympathy, and encouragement, and cheerful self-sacrifice and 
hearty co-operation, very much of the success has been due. 

We are glad for this book. We are glad to have such a valua- 
ble addition to our distinctively Lutheran Home Missionary lit- 
erature. It is a book which should be placed alongside of Rev. 
Hunt’s “Lutheran Home Missions” in every missionary and 
Sunday School library. We need such information, and it should 
be made available to all our people, especially to all our young 
people. We trust that it may aso prove an inspiration to others 
of our Lutheran pioneers in the West and Northwest to tell the 
story of their work and experience in like manner. 

One of the sad and discouraging features of our Home Mission 
work, as set forth in this volume, is the evidence presented that 
our German and Scandinavian Lutheren pastors in the West and 
Northwest are disposed to make the same mistake that was made 
by our German pastors in the East several generations ago. This 
is the mistake of resisting the introduction of English services 
in their churches, or the organization of pure!v English churches, 
to care properly for the young people who, through the influence 
of the public schools, and through their business and social rela 
tions, Americanize much more rapidly than their parents and 
cannot be held in churches using the language of the fatherlands 
from which their parents came. One would think that the sad 
history of the losses to our Church in nearly all our eastern cities 
would have taught them a better way. But it seems not to have 
done so. In his Introduction to Dr. Trabert’s book, Dr. Gerber- 
ding says very truly, “The Church must always go to school. She 
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is never done learning.” What a pity it is that our dear Luth- 
eran Church seems to be so slow to learn even in the bitter school 
of experience. 

We feel reluctant to criticize in any way a book which is in the 
main so excellent. But fidelity to the truth, and to facts, com- 
pels us to call attention to several serious inaccuracies and blem- 
ishes, as they seem to us. 

In the first place, Dr. Trabert repeatedly refers to his work in 
Minneapolis as the first English Lutheran work in the North- 
west, and says on page 18, ‘‘Prior to 1883 no congregation (Eng- 
lish) was organized in any city northwest of Chicago” Te thus 
either ignores, or was ignorant of, the fact that the General 
Synod had an English Lutheran mission in the city of Portland 
as early as 1869 of which the Rev. C. 8. Sprecher was the pastor. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. H. Gans in 1871. In 1872 the 
congregation became self-supporting under the pastoral care of 
Rev. G. P. Weaver. Owing to the great difficulty in securing 
pastors at that time to labor in a field so widely separated from 
the great body of the General Synod, and so difficult of access, 
and the consequent protracted vacancies that followed, the con- 
gregation became disorganized and later the work was abandoned. 
But certainly this pioneer work of the General Synod is worthy 
of some recognition in a history of “English Lutheranism in the 
Northwest.” 

In the second place, we must correct several misstatements in 
reference to the visit of Rev. Clutz and Rev. Barnitz to Portland 
and other cities of the Northwest in the spring of 1889. Dr. 
Trabert says, on pages 93 and 94, “The going of a missionary 
| Rev. G. H. Gerberding, from Fargo, North Dakota] to the 
Northwest Coast just at that time seemed providential. After 
having visited the cities of Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, and 
spent three weeks in the canvass, he was surprised on a Saturday 
to meet the General Home Mission Secretary of the General 
Synod, Dr. 8. B. Barnitz, and a leading member of its Home Mis- 
sion Board, Dr. J. A. Clutz, who had come there to pre-empt the 
territory for the General Synod. It was a fortunate circum- 
stance that Mr. Gerberding did not meet entire strangers, for he 
had been acquainted with Dr. Barnitz for years. Drs. Barnitz 
and Clutz were no less surprised than was Pastor Gerberding. 
He impressed upon them that he had pre-empted the field, and 
protested against any attempt on their part to jump his claim.” 

It is difficult to see anything very “providential” in the pres- 
ence of Rev. Gerberding in Portland at the time, since his being 
there was due to an announcement made in the General Synod 
church papers which was interpreted by the English Home Mis- 
sion Committee of the General Council as indicating some move 
of the General Synod to begin work in the Northwest, and be- 
cause of which they had telegraphed to Rev. Gerberding to go to 
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the Coast at once and take possession in the name of the General 
Council. It looks more like the strategy of war than like provi- 
dence. 

In the second place, Rev. Gerbezding could hardly have been 
very greatly “surprised” by the arrival of Revs. Barnitz and 
Clutz, in view of the above facts, which he very well understood. 

In the third place, the meeting did not occur “on a Saturday,” 
but on Thursday evening, and on the next day. This is not a 
mattter of great moment, but in writing history accuracy should 
be sought even in small things. It helps to inspire confidence in 
the historian’s account of the more important matters. 

In the fourth place, Rev. Barnitz was not the “General Home 
Mission Secretary of the General Synod,” neither was Rev. 
Clutz “a leading member cf its Home Mission Board.” Rev. 
Clutz was not a member of the General Synod’s Home Mission 
Board at all, but was its General Secretary, and Rev. Barnitz was 
its “Western Secretary.” 

In the fifth place, Revs. Barnitz and Clutz did not go to the 
Coast “to pre-empt the territory for the General Synod.” They 
had no thought of such a thing. It has never been the policy of 
the General Syned to try to “pre-empt” large territories, nor 
even great cities, by opening one or two missions in them. It has 
steadily and consistently refused to accede to any such arrange- 
ment when insisted on by the General Council. So far as our 
knowledge goes, neither the General Synod, nor its Home Mission 
Board has ever made a formal or informal protest against the 
General Council, or any other Lutheran body, beginning work in 
any part of the country, or in any large city where it believed it 
had a field. It has always claimed this same right for itself, 
though it does believe that the different bodies should refrain 
from trying to plant churches, especially in the same language, 
so close to other churches that they practically cover the same 
field and must necessarily interfere with each other’s growth. 
Revs. Barnitz and Clutz went to the Northwest Coast in the 
spring of 1889 on a tour of inspection, just such as took Dr. Pas- 
savant to Minneapolis and St. Paul in 1856 and again in 1881. 
They wished to see if they could find any remnants of the former 
congregation which had been organized in Portland in 1869 and 
had continued for a number of years reciving aid from the 
Board. Thev wished to see also if they could find any English 
Lutherans who had gone to the growing cities of the Northwest 
from the older eastern States and kad not been provided with 
church homes. They had no intention of immediately organiz- 
ing churches in any of the cities in the Northwest, having plan- 
ned to remain only three or four days before they knew anything 
of Dr. Gerberding’s being there. Of course, if they had found 
the fields promising they would no doubt have recommended to 
their Board to make an effort to find suitable missionaries to 
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open them up at an early day. When they found Dr Gerberding 
there making an active canvass they were very willing to leave the 
field to him at the time and did not even make the prospecting 
canvass that they had in mind. 

In the sixth place, while it is true that Rev. Gerberding did 
make claim to having pre-empted the field by first reaching it, 
Revs. Barnitz and Clutz refused positively to recognize any such 
priority of rights established in such an arbitrary way. Especi- 
ally did they refuse this in view of the fact that the General 
Synod had been there twenty years before and had never sur- 
rendered the territory or relinquished its claims on it. 

In spite of the length to which this review is growing we feel 
constrained to call attention to another oversight on the part of 
Dr. Trabert. If he was writing a history of “English Lutheran- 
ism in the Northwest,” as the title of his book indicates, why does 
he make no mention at all of the recent operations of the General 
Synod in North Dakota and in Seattle? Is it because he thinks 
that we have no right to be there, and consequently will give us 
no recognition? It has been said that the General Council, and 
other Lutheran bodies at work in the Northwest are abundantly 
able to take care of the Americanizing Lutheran populations of 
those great States, and are in fact doing it so efficiently that there 
is no need or room for the General Synod to work there. 

In reply to all such statements we desire to quote yet just one 
paragraph from Dr. Trabert’s chapter on “The Lutheran Situa- 
tion.” On page 164 he says, “It is a low estimate when it is 
said that not one-half of the population claiming to be Lutheran 
is found in Lutheran congregations, or, indeed in any Church. 
This is true of all the Northwestern States. Unchurched Luth- 
erans literally swarm in all the leading cities, a large proportion 
of which cannot be reached except by the use of the English lan- 
guage. This shows the tremendous task before the Lutheran 
Church, and especially the English portion, to gather this un- 
churched element, some of which is being gathered by other 
churches, but a large proportion is not only lost to the Church 
but lost forever.” If this statement be true, and the truth of it 
cannot be questioned, why should the General Synod be refused 
the privilege of having a share in helping to gather in and care 
for these unchurched multitudes? Dr. Trabert insists that in 
~tarting new work, there should be no interference with work al- 
ready begun, and that in beginning English work there should 
be no effort to draw away from a church in which another lan- 
guage is used members who are in active connection with it. 
Both of these are good rules and both of them have been observed 
in the places in which the General Synod has begun work in the 
Northwest. We recently heard the President of the General 
Synod say that when work was begun in North Forks and in 
Williston, N. D., there was no English work within a hundred 
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miles of either place, and that he did not think that a single 

member had been taken into either mission who had been in ac- 

tive connection with any other Lutheran Church for years. 
JACOB A, CLUTZ. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. NEW YORK. 


Telepathy of the Celestial World. By Rev. Horace C. Stanton, 
D.D., 8.T.D. Cloth, 8vo. Pp. xxix + 471. Price $2.00. 
A number of years ago a friend of the reviewer’s, widely known 

in the Church, told him of a dream which had come to him a 
few nights before and which had been so strange and so vivid 
as to have made an unusually deep impression on his mind. The 
dream was to the effect that he had died and passed into the 
realm of the blessed, and had there found himself in a great com- 
pany of the redeemed. They all seemed to be sailing, or floating, 
on a transparent sea, as of glass, and to be in constant and most 
happy intercourse with each other. The strange thing about this 
intercourse, however, was that they used no spoken language, 
such as is necessary for intercourse between men here on the 
earth. Instead of this cumbrous and often very inadequate 
means of communication, each was able to read instantly and 
completely the thought of all the others as he came in contact 
with them. Hence there was no need for oral speech. 

What this friend dreamed, and what seemed to him so strange 
and startling, it is the purpose of the book now under review to 
establish as an assured fact, with the additional thought that th« 
distance between the persons thus communicating with each othe~ 
in the spirit world is an entirely negligible factor. This is indr 
cated in one of the sub-titles of the volume, “Evidences from 
Psychology and Scripture that the Celestials can Instantaneously 
and Freely Communicate Across Distance Indefinitely Great.” 

The author goes about his task in a thoroughly scientific and 
logical way. His method is suggested by another sub-title, 
“Psychic Phenomena Here but Foreshadowings of our Trans- 
cendent Faculties Hereafter.” As this would indicate, he be- 
gins by calling attention to the great interest shown in recent 
years by psychologists and other scientific investigators in the 
phenomena of tlepathy or thought-transference, clairvoyance, the 
transmission of personal visions, sersory impressions, &c., and 
to the great mass of well attested facts which has thus been ac- 
cumulated and published. In this part of his work, Dr. Stanton 
relies largely on the voluminous reports of the Society of Psychi- 
cal Research, which has had on the roll of its members the names 
of many of the best and most learned psychologists, scientists, 
philosophers, statesmen and scholars of the last quarter century. 
As is well known, the investigations cf this society have been car- 
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ried on under the strictest scientific conditions and precautions, 
er they have published nothing that has not fully met these con- 
itions. 

While these investigators have been very slow to try to inter- 
pret the facts which they have collated, and have actually said 
very little by way of explaining them, the author of this book 
seems to be fully justified in accepting the facts as well accredit 
ed, and as furnishing the basis for his further work. Probably 
all his readers will agree with him in what he says in his Intro- 
duction, that “there are no more remarkable discoveries in the 
history of human thought than those in psychology during the 
last quarter-century. They have proved the existence of supernal 
faculties in the human soul. The observations, experiments, and 
investigations of many acute and profoundly interested scholars 
regarding thought transmission or telepathy, as exhibited in na- 
ture, have accumulated about that subject an abundance of facts 
and data, and established various important principles, the whole 
forming an almost complete system by themselves.” 

With this work as the basis, the author turns to the Bible and 
undertakes to prove that all through the Holy Scriptures may be 
found instances of the same thing including thought-transfer- 
ence, the transmission of personal visions and the transmission 
of sensory impressions, first between men living on the earth, 
secondly between men on the earth and human, or angelic, or 
divine beings in the spirit world, and thirdly between men and 
other beings both or all of whom were in the spirit world. 

This is the most interesting and important part of the author’s 
work and is of course the real raison d’ etre for his book. It 
would be utterly impossible, within the short compass of a review, 
to give any intelligible resume, or even any adequate conception 
of what Dr. Stanton has accomplished in this line. The book 
itself must be read, and read through, for this. But we do ven- 
ture the assertion that every one who reads the book carefully 
and thoughtfully, will be surprised at the great mass of evidence 
collected by the author from the Bible in support of his thesis, 
whether he is convinced of the truth of that thesis or not. 

One of the most interesting and startling contentions of the au- 
thor is this, “that the divine mind is the medium of communica- 
tion between the finite minds,” whether in this life or in the 
other life, and whether the finite minds be those of good men or 
of wicked men, of angels or of devils. 

Another striking contention of the author is that all the phe- 
nomena of divine inspiration, as of the sacred writers, and of di- 
vine communications to men whether directly or by dreams or 
through angelic agencies, so many of which are recorded in the 
Bible, and which have proved to be such stumbling blocks to 
sceptics and not seldom to believers aiso, are easily and naturally 
explainable under this theory and at once fall into the regular 
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system of things established at the beginning by the divine mind. 
The book may thus come to have no small apologetic value. We 
quote the author’s own words on this point, “When the facts in 
the psychology of science are placed beside those in the psy- 
chology of Scripture, there comes a disclosure of new, unmistak- 
able, and wonderful truth. New light is shed upon the telepathy 
of nature from the exactly parallel phenomena in that of Scrip- 
ture. And various problems which unaided science could not 
solve, are at once understood through this illumination from the 
Bible. Then new light is thrown upon the telepathy of Scrip- 
ture from the precisely similar but in some respects fuller and 
more varied phenomena in science. So very many incidents in 
the Sacred Narrative, hithorto mysterious, are at once elucidated 
as never before. These two presentations of telepathy, the scien- 
tific and the scriptural, mutually interpret, confirm, and enlarge 
each other.” : 

Dr. Stanton has struck out on a new line of thought and in- 
vestigation. No doubt his theories and conclusions will be met 
with a great deal of scepticism and criticism from various quai- 
ters. Probably some will be disposed to laugh them out of court 
without even the courtesy of a reply or an examination. While 
not prepared to accept them at once ourselves, we feel that they 
should not be lightly dismissed. He writes in such a reverent 
mood, and marshalls his facts so clearly and so strongly, that his 
argument deserves and should receive serious and thoughtful 
consideration. One thing is clear all through the book. There 
is no slightest taint of spiritualism, or fanaticism, or of any kind 
of heresy. Dr. Stanton is a Presbyterian minister and belongs 
to the ort'.odox of the orthodox. He cvidently accepts the Bible, 
and the whole Bible, as the inspired word of God, equally in- 
spired in every part, <nd inerrant. His sole aim is to study this 
inspired record in a reverent and obedient spirit, and to find 
what is its real meaning and true interpretation on this subject. 
vthich is of so great interest to us all. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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-misingly for the orthodox faith: as confessed by the Lutheran 
Church,-and never knowingly publish any article which: attacks 


or discredits the fundsmental doctrines or principlés of the — Pe. 


Christian religion: Withim ‘these limits they regard the Quar- 
_TERLY as a forum for courteous and scholarly discussion. With- 
out ‘such liberty the truth in its many phases. can not be de- 
veloped. . 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for ‘the opinions: 
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